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The essence of feminine elegance... 
LES PAREUMS pollinaris is the natural 
mixer with Scotch... 
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Life will go with a swing if you 


GET YOUNGER EVERY DAY 


B THOSE WHO “KNOW” BUY —rowrasseve On x) 


J RUFFINO THE CHIANTI *‘* Ww" YOUNGERS e 
| From your local Wine tenhent-—19 -15/- per litre— SE MYO ¥, 4 


8/3 per 4-litre. Also available at all good hotels and 


ee ; SCOTCH ALES 


case of difficulty in obtaining supplies write to the Sole Agents 
YOOD & SON (Wine Shippers) LTD., 4 NEW LONDON STREET. E.C:3 A PRODUCT OF SCOTTISH BREWERS LTD. 
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Shell guide to LANCASHIRE 
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Painted by Derek Hyatt 


Fell and plain, empty and populated, quiet and active, lake and sea, bare and intimately rich, 
ancient and very modern, ruin and factory, coal and honeysuckle, dirt and lakeland purity, 
English and Norwegian (on a Roman and British foundation)—has any other county more 
contrasts and contradictions, more of prose and poetry ? 

Southerners think of Manchester and Lancaster and forget they were Roman (the “‘fort at 
Mamucion”’, the “fort on the Lune’’); think of ships and coal, and forget that Lancashire 
includes some of the best scenery of the Lakes—and so of Europe. They hear Lancashire 
speech, and do not realize it unites Lancashire to the fjords. They think of textiles and mill 
girls, not realizing that Lancashire’s textile interest began with the Cistercian monks ot 
Furness Abbey (1), below the fells which were the monastic sheep walks. If they remember 
Arkwright (born at Preston in 1732), who invented the spinning frame, or recall that the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which was opened on 13 September, 1830, and tor which 
Stephenson built his Rocker (2), was the first public railway in the world, they should also 
recall John Ruskin (3) (1819-1900), writing and arguing for a better society in his Lakeland 
home on Coniston Water, or that George Stubbs (1724-1806), grand and severe painter of 
horses (4), portraits and landscapes, was born and bred in Liverpool. “Bleakish, but solemn 
and beautiful’’, the poet Hopkins wrote of the fell and valley land near Stonyhurst, pondering 
its bluebells and brilliant leaves and flowers of wild garlic (5). Lancashire is both the wind-bent 


tree and the cheerfulness of Lancashire Hot Pot or Eccles cakes (6), both the black fell (an old 


Norse word) and that famous symbolic Red Rose of Lancaster (7), which by origin was the 
old R a2 Pailicc 4 
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LUXURY 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 





is yours when you buy a 


SINGER GAZELLE 


SALOON £598. 0s. Od. plus p.t. £250. 5s. 10d. CONVERTIBLE £675. 0s. 0d. plus p.t. £282. 7s. 6d. ESTATE CAR £665. Os. 0d. p 





A PRODUCT OF ROOTES MOTORS LID 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED, Coventry - London Showrooms and Export Division: : ROOTES LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 














Man 

who flies 
through 
space... 
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must still come down to earth 


Not difficult when only one aircraft is involved, 
perhaps—but put a hundred on the same route at 
the same time, in bad weather, at varying speeds, 
and the problem of control is staggering .. . 

Now, however, a specially developed Ferranti 
computer has theanswer.Thenew ‘Apollo’computer 
at Prestwick Airport can absorb the positions, 
speeds and courses of a hundred aircraft in a split 
second, remember them, and present a clear picture 
to the controller. It can calculate flight paths and 
tell him when safety separation standards are 
likely to be infringed. Developed at the request of 
the Ministry of Aviation, the ‘Apollo’ represents a 
significant contribution to safety in the crowded 
air of today. 

This is only one sphere in which Ferranti have 
made remarkable advances. Electrical engineering, 
radar systems, process control, agricultural re- 
search—in these and many other fields Ferranti 
are still pioneers. 












FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


Ferranti Ltd., Head Office: Hollinwood, Lancs. London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Racing-drivers chant it 
as they line up at the start, 













Driving-teachers make their pupils 
learn it off by heart, 
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Sweethearts gently breathe it 
when the time has come to part— 




















The Es - so sign means hap - py mo - tor - ing Cali at the Es-so sign 
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FINEST PETROL YOU CAN BUY 
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THE SURGEON 
and the chef... 
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The carefully arranged instruments of the 
Surgeon, and the gleaming utensils of the Chef, 
sgh have the same basic requirements—absclute 
\ al hygiene, rapid cleaning and sterilisation and 
V\ long service life. Wherever these needs arise you 
oy i will find ‘Staybrite’ and stainless steels. 
, \ | Firth-Vickers policy of ‘‘forward thinking”’ 
provides research facilities and technical advisory 
\ | services which are available to designers, 
: fabricators and all users of stainless and heat- 
resisting steels. 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
— the only Company in Europe to devote its 
activities exclusively to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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The shape of things to come? 
No: these things have already come to shape our world and your world. They have made ita MORGANS world. 
On April 1st 1961 The Morgan Crucible Company Limited—as you have known it—became a holding company. 
Her trading mantle fell on the following subsidiaries. 
i ; ' an 
IN THE CARBON WORLD... There will be no change in the activities of 
Morganite Carbon Limited, Battersea, London. our overseas Companies listed below: 
IN THE CRUCIBLE WORLD... : ety 
Morganite Crucible Limited, Norton, Morganite Australia Pty Limited, 
Worcestershire. SYDNEY. 
IN THE EXPORT WORLD... S.A. Morgan, BRUSSELS. 
Morganite Exports Limited, Battersea, London. : : : 
IN THE CRUSILITE WORLD... “— rag te eee Industrial S.A., 
Morganite Electroheat Limited, Wandsworth, ; : re! 
London. Morganite Canada Limited, TORONTO. 
Se Deeeeen ee - a Etablissements Marshall S.A., 
or ite sear n veiopmen imitedc, . 
Battersea, London. c porte” searing — — os 
ours Rousseau—Creusets Morgan S.A., 
The established subsidiaries in the United Kingdom : 
continue rs in the eae rs “os * your saielesen ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 
IN THE REFRACTORY WORLD... Morganite Italiana S.p.A., MILAN. 
Morgan Refractories Limited. : 
IN THE RESISTOR WORLD... ak sr ae na ey ge ae 
Morganite Resistors Limited. organite del Caribe S.A. deC.V., 
! IN THE LIGHT-SOURCE WORLD... MEXICO CITY. 
oe Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain Limited. Morganite South Africa Pty Limited, 





iw 


IN THE GRAPHITE WORLD... 
Graphite Products Limited. 

IN THE FRICTION WORLD 
Morgan-Mintex Limited. 


JOHANNESBURG. 
Morganite A.G., ZURICH. 
Morganite Incorporated, NEW YORK. 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON. S.W.11 


The Morgan Crucible Group 
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Nurs, Benton uys a hari 


UNITED 


No. 34— Danseuse. Bronze, 54”. Marini at his best. Never before has Hilda Benton been so tempted. 
But why must lovely things cost so much...? Thank heavens, then, for UDT. 

Mrs. Benton bought her new car through upT, and upTt also helped her husband to fence the paddock 
last year. But whoever would expect them to help buy a work of art? Yet what a sensible way of 
solving a financial problem! For upt is ready not only to help you expand your business but also 
to enrich your life in many ways. None of us likes breaking into capital, so it’s a great help when 
UDT enables us to buy things by paying for them over the months. We needn't let chances slip simply 
because it’s not convenient to pay all at once. This time tomorrow, thanks to uDT, *“*No. 34 — Danseuse”’ 
will be standing, happy and beautiful, in the Benton home. 


DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED*-UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE*‘EASTCHEAP-LONDON E 
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UDT 


helps people 
to help 
themselves 


ASSETS EXCEED £174,000,000 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1961. 





WEARING FOR THE FIRST TIME THE UNIFORM OF THE NEW REGIMENT—OF WHICH HE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF: H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE QUEEN’S OWN HIGHLANDERS AT EDINBURGH. 


On February 24, the Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to Edinburgh, which was 
crowded with varied engagements. In the morning he spent nearly an hour 
at George Heriot’s School before leaving for Redford Barracks. Wearing for 
the first time the uniform of Colonel-in-Chief of this regiment, he visited The 
Queen’s Own Highlanders, the new regiment formed by the amalgamation of 
The Seaforth Highlanders and The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 


inspected a guard of honour, drank a giass of beer in the sergeants’ mess and 
had luncheon in the officers’ mess. In the afternoon he visited first McVitie 
and Price’s biscuit factory and later the fertiliser factory of Scottish Agricultural 
Industries, Ltd. at Leith Dock. After this he made a surprise visit to George 
Square to see the extensions to the University Faculties of Medicine and Arts. 
Even the University officials were unaware of this last visit. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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Wea in Hyde Park the other morning 

before breakfast I saw a lovely sight. The 
Horse Guards were out in the Row, rehearsing for 
some royal ceremony, their cuirasses and plumed 
helmets shining in the early spring sunshine. 
The first shimmer of young green was on the elms, 
and the chestnut buds had already broken, and 
for a moment one could forget that one was in the 
London of 1961, with its charging, milling traffic, 
its untidy clutter of parked cars along every gutter, 
its disregard for dignity, order and beauty. As the 
cavalcade passed into the distance, it was like a 
wave made of plume and silver and glossy black 
horses, undulating and sweeping in towards some 
far shore, and the eye of every beholder followed it, 
as though linked to it by an invisible rhythm. It 
made one in a flash realise how 
beautiful England must have 
been in an age when every rich 
man vied with every other in 
travelling in splendid equipages 
with fine horses, liveried outriders 
and attendants and in planting 
magnificent avenues of forest 
trees to form a background to all 
that elegance and finery. We 
think of this now as nothing but 
the distasteful snobbery of an 
age of false values, but it seems 
strange that false values could 
create an image of life so satis- 
fying to the eye and instinctive 
emotions. To-day the rich go by 
with a screech of jarring gears 
and brakes and an “ out-of-my- 
way ”’ roar as their great Bentleys 
and Jaguars proclaim the back- 
hand triumph of the managerial 
revolution and the tax-account 
over the restrictive Fabian 
idealism of the Welfare State, 
but they give no pleasure to 
anyone by the spectacle they 
afford, except perhaps them- 
selves. In the past, as my 
prophetic predecessor on this 
page pointed out half-a-century 
ago, when the rich spent their 
money on public display rather 
than private luxury, they shared 
their creation with the public 
at large. They may not have 
intended primarily to give plea- 
sure to others, but they could 
not achieve their selfish ends of 
ostentation without doing so. Indeed, it may 
be argued with reason, it is more pleasurable to 
watch a procession pass than to take part in 
it. We pay to-day to watch the film stars who 
satisfy our inherent craving for visual beauty 
and romance; the gorgeous creatures who so 
minister to our pleasure have to be paid fabulous 
salaries for the pains they take in front of the 
cameras in order to give it. Yet the dukes and 
duchesses, lords and ladies of the Hanoverian, 
Stuart and Tudor past did all this for the public for 
nothing and paid for the spectacle too. True, they 
seldom provided seats for the spectators, but the 
latter, like myself in the park the other morning, 
were happy enough to stand and see the colour 
and gold and silver go by. 

Jn our age only the Crown still provides such 
public pleasure gratis. And this, even more than 
the virtues of those who have worn it for the past 
century and a quarter, may be the reason for the 
immense increase in the popularity of the 
monarchy. Nothing that I can recall that has 
happened in England in the recent past compares 


March 28. On June 6 the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


with the general happiness and excitement caused 
by the coronations of her present Majesty and her 
father or the Jubilee celebrations of King George V. 
‘Let the people sing !’’, our egalitarian B.B.C. 
used to proclaim in the austere but hopeful 
‘forties; ‘‘ Let the people gape,’’ might be a more 
appropriate slogan for the sleazy ’sixties. Even 
the poor Teddy boys with their velvet jackets and 
drain-pipe trousers would seem to be making a 
pathetic and unavailing protest at the general 
drabness and sordidness of the technocrat’s and 
bureaucrat’s England, to be seen at its most 
characteristic at any pedestrian crossing in any 
congested thoroughfare at the twice-daily metro- 
politan rush-hour or in the packed inferno of the 
London tubes. As for planting avenues to provide 





THE NEW COFFIN IN THE CRYPT OF HIGHGATE SCHOOL CHAPEL IN WHICH THE REMAINS OF THE POET, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, HAD BEEN PLACED FOR REMOVAL ON MARCH 


DIGNIFIED TOMB AT ST. MICHAEL’S, HIGHGATE. 


Mr. Ernest Raymond, the novelist, has been the moving spirit in an appeal launched through the Society 

of Authors for the removal of the remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge from the crypt of Highgate School 

Chapel to a more suitable and dignified tomb in St. Michael's Church. The poet’s remains and those of 

his wife, his nephew, his nephew’s wife and their son were transferred to their new resting-place on 

ishop of London is to dedicate a slate slab above the tomb and the Poet 

Laureate, Mr. John Masefield, O.M., will give an address. The total cost of the transfer was estimated 
at £750, of which, at the date of writing, £300 had already been raised. 


a seemly setting against which to admire the 
beauty and elegance of the rich and lordly—of 
county councillors and chairmen of committees and 
pluralist directors and boardroom-enthroned ac- 
countants and successful building-contractors in 
their limousines—the civic arboreal amenities of 
our age are left to the borough engineer whose 
achievements in the way of lopping urban wayside 
trees have to be seen to be believed; not even the 
artillery barrages of the First World War created 
a horizon landscape more tortured, hideous and 
perverted than some I have seen recently in the 
inner suburbs of London. Indeed a sensitive 
stranger approaching our capital by road for the 
first time might well suppose that he had entered 
the kingdom of the blind. And if he had known 
the entrance to Hyde Park as it was until a few 
years ago and saw—and heard—it to-day, he might 
well imagine that some malevolent race of savage 
conquerors and destroyers had overrun our 
capital and were bent on eliminating every outward 
manifestation of its former greatness and dignity. 
Whereas all that is happening is that our old and 


28 TO A MORE 


benevolent friends, the London County Council 
and the Ministry of Transport, are stopping at 
nothing to ensure—already with marked success 
that the traffic shall travel through Hyde Park at 
an even higher pace than it has done since the 
‘* fuddy-duddy "’ Edwardian regulations for con- 
trolling it were allowed to become a dead letter. 
This, it seems, is the supreme end of our civilisation, 
and no question of amenity or beauty or the ancient 
privilege of resident Londoners to enjoy rustic 
peace and quiet in the Royal Parks must be allowed 
to stand in its way. The traffic must be kept 
moving and moving fast, and nothing—human 
safety, human nerves, human dignity, least of all 
beauty and the face of nature—must halt its 
triumphant, meaningless rush. Speed is king of our 
age, with its crowned courtiers, 
stink, noise, death and mutilation. 
We must all needs bow to the 
fastest, and pedestrians, the poor 
and unmotored, the aged and 
halt must scamper out of the 
way and quick about it, Other- 
wise the Ministry of Transport 
will have to teach them by fine 
and imprisonment not toobstruct 
their betters. 

Yet though we have en- 
throned fast travel—-a mere 
means to an end—as an end in 
itself and there is no hope now 
of correcting our mass sense of 
values until time and the con- 
sequences of our folly have re- 
taught a new generation ancient 
wisdom, I think a plea should 
be made for the outward and 
visible graces and adornments of 
existence. If an earlier and now 
long-vanished age was too con- 
scious of them in its snobbery and 
inegalitarianism, ours—obsessed 
with a new form of snobbery 
and inequality—is too little con- 
scious of them. If in re-creating 
our capital we have to exalt 
the speed-track and garage at 
the expense of the home and the 
park, let us at least try to make 
our speed-tracks and garages 
easy to the eye instead of squalid 
and repulsive. There are already 
some faint signs that a realisa- 
tion of this need has begun 
to penetrate the plate-glass 
windows and minds of Whitehall and the County 
Hall; whatever may be the contribution of the 
parking-meter to the flow of traffic, it has done 
something to tidy up and sort out the shabby chaos 
of pressed steel that has been allowed to clutter our 
squares and streets. Untidiness and ugliness are 
an affront to human dignity and an offence to the 
creative instinct that the Maker of life implanted 
in the mind and conscience of man. A great high- 
road and a city street can alike be made beautiful, 
whatever their vehicular purposes and needs, as our 
ancestors proved in the days of the mail-coach and 
phaeton. If we must change out of all recognition 
the face of the London they left us, it is for us to 
re-create a London of which we can be equally 
proud and in which we and our children can take 
delight. For modern man’s every need for personal 
freedom and rhythmical release, which he seeks 
and alone finds to-day in driving at high speed on 
the public highway—to his own and others’ danger 
—is a sign of a missing satisfaction that is part 
of his natural birthright and of which our techno- 
logical civilisation has deprived him. 
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RECENT ROYAL VISITS: THE QUEEN AT KINGSTON- 
UPON-THAMES ; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


(Left.) 

ADMIRING A MASTER- 
PIECE OF KOREAN 
ART: PRINCESS ALEX- 
ANDRA OF KENT 
POINTING TO AN 
EARLY SEVENTH- 
CENTURY GILT BRONZE 
SEATED MAITREYA— 
THE BUDDHA OF THE 
FUTURE—ONE OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL EXHIBITS 
AT THE EXHIBITION 
OF KOREAN ART 
TREASURES AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 

MUSEUM. 


(Right.) 

TENDING HER 
FATHER’S HORSE: 
PRINCESS ANNE AT 
WINDSOR, WHERE 
THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH WAS PLAYING 
POLO FOR THE FIRST 
TIME (ON MARCH 26) 
SINCE THE TOUR. 
ALSO PRESENT WAS 
THE PRINCE OF 

WALES. 


IN THE GUILDHALL AT KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES: THE QUEEN EXAMINING CHARTERS 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL RELICS DURING HER RECENT VISIT. 


THE QUEEN INSPECTING 
AN ANCIENT CORONA- 
TION STONE AT KING- 
STON-UPON-THAMES: A 
SCENE FROM HER 
MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE 
ROYAL BOROUGH. 


On March 24 the Queen 
visited Kingston Gram- 
mar School—which was 
celebrating the 400th 
anniversary of the 
granting of its charter 
by Queen Elizabeth I. 
Her Majesty unveiled 
a plaque in the school 
hall and visited the 
Guildhall, where she 
saw a charter granted 
by King John to the 
borough in 1208. After 
she visited the school 
the Queen met members 
of Surrey County Coun- 
cil at the county hall. 


(Right.) 

ENTERTAINED TO DIN- 
NER BY THE INDIAN 
HIGH COMMISSIONER: 
THE QUEEN AND DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH WITH 
THEIR HOSTESS, MRS. 
PANDIT. IN THE LEFT 
BACKGROUND IS MR. R. 
A. BUTLER, HOME 
SECRETARY. THE DIN- 
NER WAS HELD AT THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER'S 
RESIDENCE AT 9, KEN- 
SINGTON PALACE GAR- 

DENS, ON MARCH 28. 





574 
FROM WOMEN 
TRAFFIC 
WARDENS TO A 
HOLE IN THE 
ROAD; AND 
HOME NEWS 
FROM LAND 
AND SEA. 


(Right.) THE FIRST PASSING-OUT PARADE 
OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE CADET 
CORPS: CADETS MARCHING PAST THE 
COMMISSIONER, SIR JOSEPH SIMPSON, 
AT THE HENDON TRAINING SCHOOL ON 
MARCH 29. THE DAY WAS ALSO PARENTS’ 
DAY AND IT WAS MARKED BY PRIZE- 
GIVING AND VARIOUS DISPLAYS OF 
POLICE TRAINING. 


(Below.) ENGLAND’S FIRST WOMEN 
TRAFFIC WARDENS: THE FIVE PIONEERS 
OF THE LEICESTER POLICE PREPARING 
FOR THEIR FIRST DAY OF SERVICE ON 
MARCH 27. 
In their first week the women traffic 
wardens were to accompany police- 
men to gain experience before them- 
selves issuing parking tickets. The 
Leicester police believe that motorists 
will behave better with female than 
male traffic wardens. 
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THE OFFICIAL VIEW OF A HOLE IN THE ROAD—OR STUDYING THE EFFECTS OF SUBSIDENCE IN 

CHANCELLOR LANE, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER, WHERE THIS HOLE, 30 FT. BY 20 FT. BY ABOUT 10 FT. 

DEEP, APPEARED PROBABLY AS THE RESULT OF EROSION BY A LEAKING SEWER. TARRED ROAD, 
WOODEN BLOCKS AND REINFORCED CONCRETE WERE ALL UNDERMINED. 


A LONELY PROTEST: MR. MICHAEL NOLAN, ON MARCH 27, SITTING ON TOP OF THE LONG THIN LINE OF SOME OF THE TWENTY-ONE NEW UNIFORMS FOR THE ALL-REGULAR ARMY 


THE TAIL FIN OF THE AMERICAN MISSILE SUBMARINE PATRICK HENRY, IN 


BEING DISPLAYED AT WELLINGTON BARRACKS, LONDON. 


THE HOLY LOCH. HE DID THIS IN PROTEST AGAINST THE POLARIS MISSILE. The full range of the new uniforms for the army was shown to the Queen in the Bow Room at 
POLICEMEN CAME IN A LAUNCH AND PULLED HIM OFF AFTER HALF AN HOUR. Buckingham Palace on March 28 and later they were shown at Wellington Barracks. The 


twenty-one new types of uniform result from tests which were started in 1958. 
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AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY : CAMBRIDGE DEFEAT OXFORD IN THE BOAT RACE. 


(ABOVE.) WITH CAMBRIDGE OVER FOUR LENGTHS AHEAD: THE FINISH OF 


THE 1961 BOAT RACE. OXFORD WERE FAVOURITES AND LED FOR A GOOD PART OF THE COURSE. 
(BELOW.) 


GALLANT—BUT VERY EXHAUSTED—LOSERS: THE OXFORD CREW. GRAHAM COOPER (FOURTH FROM LEFT), WHO COLLAPSED, RECEIVES A SYMPATHETIC PAT FROM J. R. CHESTER. 


After starting as firm favourites Oxford were surprisingly beaten by the 
considerable distance of four-and-a-quarter lengths in the 107th Boat Race | 
which was rowed on April 1. For the third time in seven years a member | 
of the Oxford crew collapsed. G. V. Cooper, rowing No. 6, collapsed when 
his boat was leading, near Chiswick Eyot. For the rest of the race he was 
all but a passenger. Cambridge then pulled ahead and passed the 


finishing-post easy winners. Their time was 19 mins. 22 secs. Outstanding 
in the Cambridge crew were J. Beveridge, the president, and the Americans 
from Harvard, M. Christian and M. Hoffman. Oxford, who had won the 


longest ever used in this event and a foot longer than Cambridge’s, and the 


Boat Race for the past two years, were using oars 13 ft. 1 in. long—the 
| very wide blades probably greatly handicapped them in the strong headwind. 








ARCH 22: from Washington, one 
1 more attempt to get a cease-fire 
in Laos: March 23: from Washington, 
Kennedy says situation increasingly 
serious; increased outside support for 
Pathet Lao; does not desire to speak 
of American preparedness or speculate 
about Chinese intervention; March 24 
London says neither side has definite 
claim to be rightful heir of the past; President 
backed by Republicans as well as Democrats, but 
this may not last; Gromyko has meeting with 
Adlai Stevenson; Vientiane reports its forces driven 
out of Kam Keut; Gaitskell calls for pledge that 
notice will be given before British troops are 
involved; March 25: 500 United States Marines 
moving into North Thailand, some _ probably 
combat troops; President 
confers in an aircraft with 
General Thomas Trapnell. 
And so on. 


Last week and this the 
time between writing and 
publication, which I have 
so often bemoaned, has 
been further extended by 
Easter holidays, so the 
comment has been more 
belated than ever. I am 
sure I was less optimistic 
about a peaceful solution 
than the majority of those 
who dealt with the subject, 
and if so I am more pessi- 
mistic now. I do not say 
there is certain to be a 
major flare-up, but I am 
convinced that the prospect 
of one has grown bleaker 
and that we are still far 
from the _ worst. One 
trifling but significant sign 
of the times was that our 
Prime Minister summoned 
two meetings of the Cabinet 
on the 23rd, the second 
at midnight. 


Meanwhile, President 
Kennedy has been intensely 
worried by the deadlock, 
but, on the other hand, 
has been gratified by the 
growing warmth and 
obvious sincerity of British co-opera- 
tion. Such differences as there have 
been—and they have been serious 
enough inall conscience—have melted 
away and can now be disregarded for 
the time being. What is equally 
important and heartening is the fact 
that this country is now, with the 
exception of the extreme Left wing, 
completely united. British troops 
will move if they are called for, 
and that is something which it was 
impossible to forecast when the last 
article on the subject was written. 
At that time, too, the position of 
France was extremely vague, but 
has now become clear and cordial. 


One of President Kennedy’s 
decisions which appears particu- 
larly significant was announced a 
few days back, when he said that 
henceforward there must be the 
fullest publicity about his measures 
and events in Laos. The promise 
has been fulfilled and the effect has 
resembled the turning up of the 
wick of an oil lamp. The great and 
overmastering problem has _ been 
that of the effort to obtain a work- 
able armistice, and here at least it 
would appear that progress is being 
made. It is still far from clear 
whether Prince Souvanna Phouma 
will assent to the sort of armistice sought by the 
West, but there is one highly favourable factor 
which has never been present in similar disputes 
of the past: the Leader of the Opposition is 
not an extremist and very far from being a 
Communist, though his support comes from 
Communists. In fact, genuine Communism is 
rare in Laos. 


Both sides would gladly pack up their arms 
and go back to their homes if they were given a 
chance, and in this respect the situation is improv- 
ing. Where it is deteriorating is in the increased 
support which Pathet Lao is obtaining from 
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outside. This has brought about continuous and 
virtually unchecked progress, particularly towards 
Vientiane, and the capital might fall at any 
moment. The capture of Kam Keut is as signi- 
ficant as any strictly military event since the out- 
break of hostilities. On our side the caution 
displayed in discussing the possible rdéle of 
S.E.A.T.O. has been in the circumstances highly 





A MEETING OF NATIONS ON WHOSE SHOULDERS MUCH RESPONSIBILITY RESTS FOR SALVAGING SOMETHING FROM THE 
DETERIORATING SITUATION IN LAOS: THE S.E.A.T.0. CONFERENCE IN BANGKOK. 





ANOTHER CRUCIAL MEETING: PRESIDENT KENNEDY DURING HIS LENGTHY TALKS WITH THE 
RUSSIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, MR. GROMYKO, AT THE WHITE HOUSE, MARCH 27. 

The meeting between the U.S. President and Mr. Andrei Gromyko hel 

was interested in a cease-fire and a settlement in Laos. An article in 

day, took into consideration both Mr. Kennedy’s demands that all outside aid to the Communist 





forces in Laos 


Id cease im 


praiseworthy and it is desirable that this should 
continue as far as possible. 


Britain was for some time represented as think- 
ing that the use of S.E.A.T.O. forces, or even the 
threat to use them, would ruin all hopes of a 
settlement, and it was asserted that this repre- 
sented the one serious remaining disagreement 
between her and the United States. There was a 
definite disagreement and there may be some 
remains of it floating about, but surely the talk 
of “‘ruin’’ was a gross exaggeration. It now 
looks as though the likelihood of their being called 
on were receding. The disadvantages of calling 


make clear that Russia 
avda, published the same 


diately, and the British proposals which envisaged a joint appeal 

for a cease-fire, followed by the reconvening of the International Control Commission. The 

article considered that a peace conference should be the first priority, and interpreted 
Mr. Kennedy’s demands as an ultimatum to the Laotian people. 
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on them have been discussed here 
already, but one word may be added 
S.E.A.T.O. is an unsuitable partner in 
such an enterprise because its members 
are far from being of one mind on the 
subject 


rhe attitude of Russia is even more 

difficult to discern than usual. It is 

true that the meeting between Mr. Gromyko, the 
Foreign Minister, and Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the 
delegate to the United Nations, on March 24, came 
about on the initiative of the Russian, but it did 
not take us far. Communications from Moscow 
have been no more revealing, and we cannot 
definitely say whether or not the Kremlin wants 
any solution which does not give it 1oo per cent 
of its own way. On the 
other hand, the absurd 
interpretation said to have 
been made by highly- 
placed American commen- 
tators, that Mr. Khrush- 
chev was indulging in 
“ brinkmanship,’”’ was an 
unforgivable gaffe. People 
ought not to utter such 
idiocies, even in their sleep 


Even the rebels in Laos 
seem to be at a loss for 
instructions for the 
moment; they, at least, are 
not commonly coy about 
their intentions. It is 
possible that we shall hear 
a little more from them 
at once because at the time 
of writing a meeting of the 
states adhering to the 
Warsaw Pact is in session. 
What is certain is that the 
Soviets—to say nothing of 
the even more enigmatic 
China—will fight on half a 
dozen issues all petty in 
themselves but amounting 
to something formidable 
when added up: all the 
various conference 
decisions and pacts, the 
committees which both 
sides are pledged to sum- 
mon in certain cases, all 
the little links of the 
effort to bring this war to an end. 


The strength of these bodies 
depends chiefly on the legal position 
of those who made them. Obviously 
it cannot be called waterproof in 
theory because in theory the two 
Princes cannot be at one and the 
same moment legal representatives 
of their country; but this con- 
sideration is perhaps something for 
which an apology is needed because 
it is such obvious nonsense. It is, 
none the less, being gravely dis- 
cussed. 


Of more importance is_ the 
question whether, since Russia has 
at no stage made appreciable 
concessions, the United States has 
done so. It is submitted that it 
has, certainly in the matter of 
neutrality. Until the new Admini- 
stration assumed power there was 
no certainty that the State Depart- 
ment entertained the prospect of a 
genuine neutrality. Of course both 
players in a deadly game are 
apt to bid a trifle above their 
hands, but in some of the most 
famous treaties of the past the 
problem of over-bidding has been 
solved with a few weeks and all 
the rest has been a matter of 
straightforward and _ practical constructive 
work. 


To return to the note on which we began, the 
gravity of the situation in the last week of March 
can scarcely be exaggerated. A real shooting war 
becomes daily more likely, with all the shocking 
repercussions which it entails. The word “ nuclear ”’ 
has not appeared in either of these articles and it 
would be ridiculous to pretend that there was one 
chance in a hundred of its being required. But if 
things went wrong there would be deterioration 
throughout the world, and deterioration enough 
would cause us to connect Laos and bombs 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM. 
AT THE TANGANYIKA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
FERENCE: MR. 
MACLEOD MAKING HIS 
SPEECH IN WHICH HE 
SAID THE COUNTRY 
WOULD BE INDE?PEN- 
DENT ON DEC. 28. 
At the Constitutional 
Conference Mr. Iain 
Macleod, Colonial 
Secretary, announced 
that Tanganyika will 
receive full indepen- 
dence on Decem- 
ber 28. Internal self- 
government would 
begin on May 1. The 
announcement came 
paesatenareiemeninsmnnsanaintinnbanennigetntin a . ear eeahcat a aan 
FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE. THE COAT OF prise, and was greeted 
ARMS WHICH WILL BE USED WHEN THE COUNTRY { with widespread jubi- 
BECOMES INDEPENDENT ON APRIL 27. THE LION lation. The Colonial 
ALLUDES TO THE NAME SIERRA LEONE AND TO | pecarcngas Sa oe cae 
THE COUNTRY’S LINKS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. ° 


/ Turnbull, were 
THE SERRATED EDGE REPRESENTS MOUNTAINS. cheered and applauded 
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JERUSALEM. WHERE THE FORMER S.S. OFFICIAL ADOLF EICHMANN IS TO GIBRALTAR. A FINE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE ROCK. LOOKING DOWN ON THE HARBOUR 
BE TRIED: THE BETH HA'AM COURTHOUSf. THE TRIAL STARTS ON APRIL 11. AND THE RUNWAY OF R.A.F. STATION NORTH FRONT ARE AIR VICE-MARSHAL K. V. GARSIDE (LEFT), 
The trial of Adolf Eichmann, who is accused of racial crimes against the Jews, SENIOR AIR STAFF OFFICER, R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND, AND AIR OFFICER COMMANDING GIBRALTAR, 
will be photographed and recorded for British television. Eichmann will sit AIR COMMODORE J. M. N. PIKE. 

in a bullet-proof glass dock. Official observers from many countries will attend. 
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YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. CLAIMED TO BE THE TALLEST LIGHT- 1 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD: A 348-FT.-HIGH MARINE TOWER. oo ae . indenter 
This lofty lighthouse, recently completed, stands on the water- / NAIROBI, KENYA. NAIROBI’S FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, CLOTHED IN SCAFFOLDING, RISING 
front beside Yamashita Park—a recreation centre—and will INTO THE SKY: A VIEW OF THE GREAT ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL WHICH IS NOW BEING BUILT. 
also be used as a vantage point for sightseers. The 600,000- The new Roman Catholic Cathedral now dwarfs the Church of the Holy Family, the tower of which is 
candle beam is visible for 20 miles. The structure is of steel, visible in the left background. Twenty-five years ago it was decided that the Church of the Holy Family 
and is self-supporting. It contains a restaurant and museum. j was too small for the growing congregation, and it was originally intended to enlarge it. 
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FLORIDA, U.S.A. FERRYBOAT INTO SEASIDE HOME: THE FERRYBOAT ALGIERS, WHICH i 
PLIED FOR MANY YEARS BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND ALGIERS, LOUISIANA, HAS NOW BEEN 
TOWED ROUND TO SANIBEL ISLAND, OFF THE FLORIDA WEST COAST, LIFTED HIGH ONTO THE | 


Y U.S.A. THE U.S. NAVY'S NEW ANTI-SUBMARINE AIRCRAFT: THE LOCKHEED NAVAL 
ELECTRA P8V-1—A DEVELOPED VERSION OF THE CIVIL ELECTRA. 
Designed to replace the P2V Neptune, this aircraft will carry a crew of ten and will be 


| provided with extensive equipment to detect and destroy submarines. Magnetic anomaly 
BEACH AND CONVERTED INTO A LUXURIOUS DWELLING. i det ion (MAD) gear is carried in the tail “‘ sting.” 


























NEW YORK CITY. “WAY OUT” OVER MANHATTAN: :y KAMAKURA, JAPAN. JACKED-UP, WEIGHED IN THE THE LEADER OF THE DEFENCE TEAM AFTER THE SUDDEN 
AN ACTION PAINTER OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, POISED | BALANCE AND FOUND—TO WEIGH ABOUT 163 TONS. THIS = Pay Pn TREASON TRIAL. (Photograph by Radio.) 
PRECARIOUSLY OVER UNTHINKABLE HEIGHTS AND, PER- | GREAT STATUE OF BUDDHA, NEAR TOKYO, IS BEING LIFTED 4 po 4. _ — Por phy d a in August 1959, 
HAPS, INNUMERABLE PEOPLE, AT WORK ON THE FLAGPOLE 19 INS. TO BE RE-SET ON AN EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BASE; March 29 when Mr. Justi ened foun 4 op : aness on 
OF NEW YORK’S HOTEL PLAZA. AND THE OPPORTUNITY WAS TAKEN TO WEIGH IT. F twenty-seven accused Not Guilty and discharged th — aad 
alll, 






g PRETORIA. AFRICANS CHEERING MR. I. A. MAISELS, 0.C., 
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AKROTIRI, CYPRUS. THE RAF. TAKES TO THE SADDLE: TWO MEMBERS OF A NEW Y : 
MOUNTED SERVICE OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE POLICE PATROLLING THE AIRFIELD BOUNDARY. | a ‘ ~ A, R, ~~>a 4 A B.A r ay aan aiaeiams te , Bay» AW 


The airfield surroundings at Akrotiri consist very largely of rough scrub and it has been 
found much easier to patrol this sort of terrain on horseback than by any other means— 


IN MID-MORNING PHYSICAL TRAINING BESIDE THEIR WORK BENCHES. 
hence the decision to form this unique section of the Royal Air Force police. SESSIONS ARE SAID TO BE STANDARD IN SOVIET FACTORIES AND OFFICES. 


SUCH KEEP-FIT 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT BENNELONG POINT, SYDNEY HARBOUR: THE NEW OPERA HOUSE—ON PROMONTORY, RIGHT FOREGROUND—SEEN AT THE END OF 1980. 
The mest interesting feature of the new Sydney Opera House, now under construction, | Mr. Joern Utzon. The building will include a main hall for 2800 people, a second hall 


| is its roof, made up of thirty concrete shells. It has been designed by a Danish architect, for 1100, an experimental theatre, a restaurant, bar and other 


RR 
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ny arasmnsensassvessssssscsssstss: 
f MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. ANEW BRIDGE SPANNING THE YARRA RIVER: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE KING STREET BRIDGE (CENTRE) NOW ALMOST COMPLETED—IN STEEL AND CONCRETE. 


which is now Melbourne's biggest, i ates eight traffic lanes, } structure of steel and concrete has been built at a total cost of ,676,000. The 


Street ncerper: - 
four of which te to form an elevated —- to the suburbs. e elegant new contract was awarded to Utah (Australia) Ltd., a subsidiary of the U.S. company. 
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RIVER, ALABAMA, U.S.A. DESTINED FOR CAPE CANAVERAL— 
¥ OUTER SPACE: THE FIRST STAGE OF THE SATURN STATIC-TEST BOOSTER 





MONTREAL, CANADA. THE FIRST SHIP TO DOCK THIS YEAR AFTER THE WINTER FREEZE- 

UP ON THE ST. LAWRENCE: THE BRITISH FREIGHTER WOODFORD, 8600 TONS, BEING PULLED 

BY A TUG. THE CAPTAIN WILL RECEIVE A GOLD-TOPPED CANE, WHICH IS THE TRADITIONAL 
GIFT FOR THE OPENING OF THE PORT. 


heat 


NEW SOUTH WALES. TO PROVIDE WATER FOR IRRIGATION 
AND ELECTRIC POWER: A DAM ON THE TUMUT RIVER. 


PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD. VISITING THE NEW MATER- NEAR LIEGE, BELG . PRINCESS PAOLA, WIFE 
NITY WING OF PORT OF SPAIN GENERAL HOSPITAL: LADY OF PRINCE ALBERT OF LIEGE, VISITING A COLLIERY 
DOROTHY . DURING THE VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES —IN SUITABLE ATTIRE. PAOLA RECENTLY Australia is now making great strides in the development of her 
MR. MACMILLAN IRESSED A JOINT SITTING OF THE FEDERAL VISITED A POLLING STATION IN THE GENERAL ELECTION, hydro-electric resources. The Snowy Mountains power and water 
PARTY IN PORT OF SPAIN. HE GAVE WARNING OF THE BUT WAS UNABLE TO VOTE AS SHE HAD NOT QUALIFIED project—of which the dam seen above is part—will divert water 
RESPONSIBILITIES THAT CAME WITH INDEPENDENCE. BY RESIDENCE AN ELECTOR. to the dry plains. or WS Se as ences power stations 

us reservoirs. 











PARIS. THE SMOKHOP A FIRE CAUSED BY AN EXPLOSION IN A: WING : IS BOURBON, 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY BUMLDING. 
An explosion which was said by the Paris to be accidental took in a wing of the 


National Assembly-on March 24 and was followed by a fire which considerable damage. 
The debating chamber of the National Assembly was unharmed. 


LODWAR, KENYA. MR. JOMO KENYATTA (CENTRE) GREETING ONE OF THE LEADERS 
POLITICAL PARTIES WHO RECENTLY CONFERRED WITH HIM. 
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_ subject of this book is hardly more than a 
name, if even that, to the vast majority of 
Englishmen, yet the story of his career forms an 
important chapter in the growth of the British 
Commonwealth. He was successively Governor of 
South Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony; 
he then retired to New Zealand, where he entered 
politics, and was for a time Prime Minister; 
finally he returned to England, and died in a hotel 
in South Kensington. Grey has long lacked an 
adequate biographer, but he has certainly found 
one in Professor Rutherford, whose study of him 
will henceforth be indispensable to any student 
of the history of the three countries with which 
Grey was so closely connected. It is not, perhaps, 
a book to divert the tedium of a winter’s evening, 
or to beguile a summer’s morning on holiday 
when it is too hot for physical exertion, for 
it is a serious volume which will amply repay 
serious study. 


The author’s approach is objective, and he is by 
no means blind to Grey’s faults, which were many. 
He was an individualist if ever there was one, and 
he was a great deal of an autocrat. ‘ In the eyes 
of the Colonial Office,”’ writes Professor Rutherford, 
“‘ it was Grey’s great failing as a public servant that 
when he discovered what he took to be the right 
course he insisted upon following it."" He never 
tolerated fools, or those whom he thought to be 
fools, gladly, and as the Colonial Office seemed to 
him to contain a very high proportion of those who 
came in the latter category it is hardly surprising 
that his relations with senior officials in London 
were often strained, particularly during his governor- 
ship in South Africa. He was a strange combina- 
tion of Liberal, Radical, humanitarian, and idealist, 
while he was also a practical administrator with 
the instincts of an autocrat combined with a sense 
of personal responsibility which inclined him to 
Conservatism. He did not, in fact, fit into any of 
the simple categories of party politics, and he 
therefore earned the reputation of being an 
ambitious opportunist. In a crisis he was at his 
best, and “‘ his best was superb.”’ Yet in some ways 
Grey was very much the child of his age, and in no 
respect was this more marked 
than in his attitude towards 
the native populations which 
came under his rule. 


Contrary to what is often 
stated at the present time 
altruistic motives in those 
days were not confined to 
missionaries alone, and when 
Grey in South Africa settled 
white men in the very midst 
of natives on the Eastern 
Frontier after 1857 it was 
so that the natives might 
learn habits of industry from 
their neighbours, and so 
become “‘a source of strength 
and wealth for the Colony.” 
To labour was to learn, and 
savages could not better get 
acquainted with white civil- 
isation than by becoming 
its apprentices. Within the 
tribe they could only remain 
the prisoners of their own 
primitive habits, and the 
more completely they were 
withdrawn by honest toil 
from the influence of chiefs 
and witch-doctors the 
swifter would be their eman- 
cipation. Grey definitely 
held this view, and he was 
firmly of the opinion that 
no very long period need 
elapse before by such 
means the natives had be- 
come civilised even by 
European standards, 
whether they were Aborigines, Maoris, or Kaffirs. 


At the same time it would be a mistake to 
assume that these arguments were necessarily 
put forward to excuse the white man’s greed for 
the black man’s labour. There was a genuine 
belief that service with Europeans was a means of 
escape from barbarism, for only a few, and Grey 
was not among the number, discerned that the 
real movement of the native was from barbarism 


“SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B., 1812-1898: A STUDY IN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT.” By J. RUTHERFORD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


to pauperism. The roth century, especially in 
South Africa, did not easily recognise poverty even 
when confronted by it, and rags upon a native’s 
body, instead of nakedness, were regarded as a 
badge of progress rather than of degradation. 
Furthermore, the average republican or colonial 
community accepted no responsibility for poverty 
among the natives, and to the sight of destitution 
their answer was that there was work for every 
man. Thus confiscation of land, discriminating 











SIR GEORGE GREY, ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OF 
ALL BRITISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATORS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. HIS LIFE BY PROFESSOR RUTHERFORD IS 
REVIEWED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. (From a 
drawing, c. 1854, in the possession of the Auckland Art Gallery.) 








taxation, and all the means used to drive the 
natives into the labour market could be justified 
on moral grounds because they struck at super- 
stition and sloth. 


For the most part European settlement 
expanded in advance of ordered government, so 
relations with the natives were conducted with the 
minimum of help from officials whose duty it was 
to understand the nature of tribal institutions, and 





the struggle for land, water, and labour was 
aggravated by ignorance and misinterpretation. 
At least two generations of settlers grew up in 
ignorance of the ingenuity and appropriateness 
with which the natives in their tribal state met the 
many problems of their lives, and of the validity 
of many of the social and moral rules which held 
them together. The European saw only the 
unattractive aspect of tribal life—the super- 
stitiou, the witchcraft, the cruelty—but he failed 
to see its rational structure, the protection it gave 
the individual, the comfort it afforded his mind, 
and the surveillance which it kept over the distri- 
bution of food and land. European society con- 
demned as stagnant and unenlightened a way of 
life in which happiness and contentment were, for 
the native, not difficult to find ; between soldier and 
settler, missionary and magistrate, there was a 
tacit conspiracy against the institution of the tribe. 
We are paying the price to-day. 


Missionaries, it may be observed, never made 
any great appeal to Grey, and about those whom he 
encountered in New Zealand he was particularly 
outspoken : 


I have only tp state that I have neither read in 
history nor met in real life with a case such as the 
present, in which a few individuals who were sent out 
to a country at the expense of pious people, in order 
that they might spread the truths of the gospel, have 
acquired such large tracts of lands from ignorant 
savages over whom they had acquired a religious 
influence, and who, being themselves missionaries, have 
then assailed with such violence and obloquy a person 
who has endeavoured to protect the rights of the 
suffering and complaining natives. 


The Colonial Office comes very badly out of 
Professor Rutherford’s narrative: as for the Secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies, few of them rose 
above mediocrity, while most of them failed to 
attain it. The basic weakness was the system 
itself, for it was the rarest thing in the world for 
those in high places in London, whether they were 
politicians or civil servants, ever to have set foot 
in a British colony, and 
there was no such inter- 
change between posts at 
home and posts abroad as 
prevailed in the Foreign 
Service. One would have 
thought, for example, that 
Grey himself might with 
advantage have spent a year 
or two in the Colonial Office 
between his tours in South 
Africa and Australasia, but 
the idea never seems to have 
occurred to anyone in 
authority. As one reads 
these pages it is to regret 
that Grey was not younger, 
and consequently still active, 
when Joseph Chamberlain 
was at the Colonial Office 
—the imagination boggles 
at what the two men might 
have achieved in unison. In 
particular the protagonist 
of Local Government would 
eagerly have endorsed Grey’s 
suggestion that the cities, 
counties, and parishes of 

* England should buy colonial 
lands on which to settle 
their poor. 


Taking one thing with 
another it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that 
Grey did his best work in 
South Africa, and the 
high-water mark of his 
governorship was his sug- 
gestion that all the European 
states there should federate. Downing Street 
was horrified at the mere idea of any extension 
of its responsibilities, and Grey’s injudicious 
persistence earned his dismissal, but it may well 
come, albeit in circumstances very different from 


' those envisaged by its author. 





* “Sir George Grey, K.C.B., 1812-1898: A Study in 
Colonial Government.” By J. Rutherford. Illustrated. 
With Maps. (Cassell; 84s.) 
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THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S NEW TABERNACLE AT NEWINGTON, WHICH . . . “ WILL SEAT 
NEARLY 23500 PERSONS.”—(From “ The Illustrated London News" for April 6, 1861.) 
This ‘‘ new metropolitan tabernacle "’ was built to hold 6500 people, 3500 of them seated, 
and attention was paid by the architect to “ready means of ingress and egress.” On Easter 
Sunday Mr. Spurgeon preached to an immense congregation there. The tabernacle, 
badly damaged during the blitz, was recently restored. 
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HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON. “ THE CONTRAST IT PROVIDES TO 
in the Transatlantic Assembly."’ “.. . Desks 
paying yy of the chamber ; newspapers 
rule; letters and messages are runni bout 
continually, like so many rabbits in a ” , dean 
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TRAIN’S STREET RAILWAY: A SKETCH ON THE BAYSWATER LINE, NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH, 
HYDE PARK.—(Prom “ The lustrated London News” for April 20, 1961.) CLASSES, EXCEPT EMIGRANTS.”—(From “The Illustrated London News” for April 6, 1861.) 
to the merits of Mr. Train's street railways, our writer reported: “At Birkenhead his “ The Sen them one is sur- 
notwithstanding the opposition it has had to encounter, seems to be already an handsomely interior the 
:'and in London there are two of them in full ion.” a at one end of each 


; . in summer time; 
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[I* last week's article we saw how we may view 

the formation of the elements out of hydrogen 
inside the stars. It was a tentative view, to be 
sure, but one that holds at this time con- 
siderable promise of further development. On 
this view, stars condense out of interstellar matter 
in several stages, at each stage converting simpler 
elements into heavier ones, and finally exploding 
their material into space, to enrich the hydrogen 
already there with heavy elements. Out of this 
enriched interstellar matter, new stars condense; 
and so on. Somehow in this process, planets are 
formed out of material that was originally inside 
a star of an earlier generation. New planets— 
possible sites for the development of life—are 
thus forming in the universe to-day. Will con- 
ditions in the Universe remain always suitable for 
the formation of planets, with stars to keep them 
at moderate temperatures ? Or must the Universe 
itself submit to the second law of thermodynamics 
and decay to a static uniformity? If we are to 
look at life in the Universe on the scale of time 
as well as distance, this is a crucial point. 

In the wide spectrum of different theories of 
the origin and evolution of the Universe, there is 
a sharp division. This division is between theories 
that believe that the Universe is evolv- 
ing and decaying, and those that 
believe that, althoughindjvidual objects 
(stars, galaxies, etc.) evolve, the 
Universe as a whole remains in a steady 
state. But before I discuss these 
theories, I would like to say something 
about an earlier (and now totally dis- 
carded) picture of the Universe current 
in the Middle Ages, and associated 
with the name of Aristotle, because 
it points the problem. 

In the Aristotelian system, the 
Earth was the centre of the Universe, 
Earth being one of the four basic 
“‘elements.”” The other three, water, 
air and fire, were ed in con- 
centric spheres about the Earth in that 
order—these were their proper places. 
If any of the elements were disturbed, 
then they automatically found their 
way back to their rightful sphere—a 
clod of earth thrown into the air falls 
back; water that has got into the air 
in clouds falls back to the Earth’s 
surface as rain; and the flame from a 
fire burning on the Earth seems to rise 
upwards into the sky. Above the sphere 
of fire were the Moon, Sun, planets 
and stars, carried around the Earth in 
daily, complicated orbits by a complex system of 
crystalline spheres. 

Now this system did serve to explain 
many of the features of the behaviour of moving 
objects in everyday life. But there was a contrast 
between terrestrial matter and the Moon, Sun 
and stars—for they did not fall to the ground, but 
continued for ever in their orbits about the Earth. 
To Aristotle, all matter above the sphere of the 
Moon was different in kind from matter on the 
Earth; while terrestrial matter decayed and fell 
down, celestial matter was unchanging and eternal. 
Even if things terrestrial were ephemeral, there 
was the promise of an eternal existence for the 
Universe itself. The Sun-centred systems of 
Copernicus and Kepler robbed the Earth of its 
uniqueness—the planets too were like the Earth, 
and so must decay. And if the planets, why not 
the stars and the Sun? Cold comfort here. 

Galileo and Newton broke down the barrier 
between terrestrial and celestial matter by showing 
that the same laws of motion that govern the falling 
of a body on Earth also govern the motion of the 
planets (including the Earth) about the Sun. 
Modern methods of astrophysics show conclusively 
that the matter of which the stars are made is 
composed of the same atoms as matter on Earth. 
Must we then accept the conclusion that the 
Universe itself is doomed to a final decay ? 

At first sight, it would seem that we must, and 
some support is given to this notion by the fact 
that the whole Universe seems to be expandi 
and dissipating. When we look at the light of 
distant systems of stars, we find that the spectrum 
lines with which we are familiar are shifted 
systematically to the red, and the more distant 
the galaxy, the greater the red shift. The only 

tion that laboratory physics can give for 
such a red shift is that it is due to a velocity of 
recession. If the red shift is indeed a velocity 


shift, then all the galaxies are rushing away from 
each other, and the density of the Universe must 
be getting smaller and smaller and smaller, to 
finish up as a vacuum! It is true that this 
expansion does not apply to individual galaxies, 
but only to the distances between them. But this 
is no respite, for stars themselves, by gradually 
converting the available nuclear fuel into heavy 
elements, must eventually die out altogether. 

On this picture, the Universe began (some tens 
of thousands of millions of years ago) as a very 
small, very dense and very hot which 
rapidly expanded, and continues to expand. If 
this be true, then very distant galaxies (which, 
because light has a finite velocity, we see as they 
were a long time ago) should appear to us to be 
closer together in space. 

Other theories deny that the Universe as a 
whole is evolving. Instead, they postulate that 
while individual stars and galaxies evolve and die 
away, the Universe as a whole remains in a steady 
state. If this be so, then the Universe at great 
distances (i.e., at great times in the past) should 
appear the same as the Universe nearby in its 
general aspects. Recent radio observations of the 
numbers of very distant galaxies seem to confirm 





A GROUP OF GALAXIES IN THE CONSTELLATION OF LEO, EACH A SYSTEM OF PERHAPS 
100,000 MILLION MILES, LIKE OUR OWN GALAXY. THERE IS SOME EVIDENCE THAT 


the “‘explosive’’ picture of the Universe, but 
until the interpretation of these observations has 
been more closely scrutinized, the case against the 
steady-state theories is still “ not proven.” 

Do these theories conflict with the general law 
about decrease of order (the second law of thermo- 
dynamics) which we discovered from terrestrial 
physics, and which I discussed in article No. VII? 
Not necessarily, for this law applies only to a closed 
system, isolated from its surroundings. A living 
organism @ppears to defy the law, but only because 
it takes in order from its surroundings. If the 
organism and its surroundings are taken together, 
then the order of the whole system does decrease, 
although the order of part of the system (the living 
organism) may remain fixed or increase. The 
important question is whether the Universe as a 
whole can be considered aclosed system in this sense. 
If the Universe is infinite, it is doubtful whether 
the second law can be properly applied to it at all. 

This is another dichotomy in theories of the 
Universe—is the Universe finite in extent, or 
infinite ? A finite Universe cannot have any edge 
with space beyond. Space itself must be bounded, 
as the surface of the Earth is bounded. The sur- 
face of the Earth has no edge—if you walk in a 
straight line in any direction, you would come 
back to where you started, provided that you 
stayed on the two-dimensional surface of the 
Earth. In the closed Universe, in whichever direc- 
tion you went in a “ straight line ”’ in three dimen- 
sions, you would come back to where you started 
without finding any edge. 

It is difficult to picture such a Universe—but 
no more difficult, I think, than to picture a 
Universe infinite in extent. For if the Universe 
were infinite in extent, must not every possible 
arrangement of atoms occur an infinite number of 
times ? Would there not be, on an infinite num- 
ber of planets, an infinite number of people reading 
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an infinite number of different sets of issues of 
The Illustrated London News with an infinite num- 
ber of articles on Life and the Universe by an 
infinite number of authors? This would be true 
only if the number of possible arrangements of 
atoms was itself finite—and of this we cannot 
be sure. But while a discussion of the infinity 
of the Universe may be useful in the context 
of cosmology, it is idle to, speculate about 
the differences between individual objects or 
events in such an infinite Universe, for we can 
never hope to observe more than an infinitesimal 
fraction of them. I will say no more about infinity. 

We must be careful to distinguish between 
“* speculation ”’ and “‘ idle speculation.” While the 
latter has no place in science, the former, far from 
being alien to science, is its very life-blood. Toa 
greater or lesser degree, all scientific theories are 
“ speculative.’’ Indeed, the more fundamental and 
far-reaching a scientific is, the more 
speculative it is likely to be when first formulated. 
It is a totally erroneous belief that science is con- 
cerned with “‘ pure facts’ (whatever a pure fact 
may be). The mere accumulation of facts is a 
very primitive form of science. A mature science 
seeks to arrange the facts in significant patterns, 
to see relationships between hitherto unrelated 
aspects of the Universe, to put forward hypotheses 
that serve to give insight into the patterns so 
discovered, and most important to suggest new 
observations or experiments, and the acceptance 
that is not speculative—that is to say, a theory that 
does not suggest new ways of looking at the 
Universe—is unlikely to be an important contri- 
bution to the development of science. 

What is important in science is 
that, wherever possible, theories are 
subjected to check by new observations 
or experiments. One of the difficulties 
in astronomy is that frequently the 
desired new observations required, to 
test a theory, cannot be obtained for 
practical reasons (such as the lack of 
light grasp of telescopes or the absorp- 
tion of the Earth’s atmosphere). I do 
not think that for this reason astron- 
omers should not formulate theories; 
for until a theory has been formulated, 
it is not possible to know whether 
or not any crucial observations are 
possible. And without an active 
theoretical structure astronomy, no 
less than any other science, would 
stagnate. It is necessary, however, 
to make sure that wherever possible 
theoretical speculation is tied to observ- 
ation. Much of what I have had to 
say in these articles is, of necessity, 
speculative. But I hope and believe 
that the attempt to examine the place 
of life in the Universe on the basis of 
our knowledge of astronomy and 
biology is not idle speculation. 

In this attempt, I have had to 
trespass upon fields in which I am not 
an expert. Yet in an age of specialisation, it is 
important that occasionally some attempts are 
made to bridge the gaps between the sciences, 
and to create some broader picture. My col- 
leagues in the biological and chemical sciences 
(to whose patience in frequent discussions I am much 
in debt) will, I hope, agree with me at least in this. 

In short, then, I think that the naive view 
which concentrates on the peculiar necessities of 
life on Earth and sees life as having a precarious 
hold in a Universe at best neutral to life and at 
worst hostile to it is in error. ing in mind 
what we now know about the fundamental nature 
of life and its ability to adapt itself (by natural 
selection) to a variety of environments, we can set 
only much broader limits to the possibility of life 
elsewhere in the Universe. While life on or in a 
star, or on a planet very close to a star, may be 
impossible, we would be unwise to rule out the 
possibility of its existing on any other planet. I 
see life—yes, even intelligent life—as a normal 
manifestation of matter in the Universe, just as a 
star or a galaxy. 

In conclusion I would like to consider three 
points which I have found, in conversation, to 
trouble the non-scientist. Does not the great size 
of the Universe which modern astronomy reveals 
make human life seem insignificant and unimpor- 
tant? I do not think so. We must be careful 
not to equate size with importance or significance. 
To me, it is not so much the size of the Universe 
that is significant as the fact that human beings, 
from their limited position on the Earth (a tiny 
speck of dust in the cosmos), can nevertheless talk 
about the Universe as a whole, and attempt 
(however imperfectly) to understand it. 

To some people, the scientific analysis of the 
nature of life seems somehow to remove the sense 
of “-wonder” that might be considered appro- 
priate to it. Again, I cannot [Continued everieas. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE: DIFFERENT THEORIES OF ITS ORIGIN AND 


| enduring. In a similar way, as we learn more about the complex chemical 
bushman presented with his first sight of a television screen might ‘‘ wonder” | architecture that is life, I find my own sense of wonder not decreasing but 
| 


Continued.) agree, for respect is not the prerogative of ignorance. An African 


at pictures in a box. But this sentiment is ephemeral, and it soon dissipates 
with familiarity. On the other hand, to know how a television picture is 
produced is to induce (in me, at least) a profound respect for the ingenuity of be, of course, that the sense of purpose arises in living creatures for no more | 
the many scientists and technologists who have made the finished product | profound a reason than the obvious necessity to keep alive. But even ifyou | 
possible. This is a respect refined and tempered by knowledge, and is the more reject this explanation, then I still see no reason why natural selection itself | , 
Drawn by our Special 


increasing. The other difficulty is that the sense of purpose, which is so 
important to us as human beings, seems to be lacking from the picture. It may 
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STRUCTURE—FROM ARISTOTLE TO NEWTON—DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


should not be a tool for the realisation of purpose in the Universe. Again, 
if the Universe is evolving towards a state of decay, when no life will be possible, 
this does not seem to me to deny significance to the development of life within 
this limited time-span. A Beethoven symphony would be no less meaningful 
if it were never played again—for its significance lies in the playing and the 
listening, and not in the possibility that it might be played again in the future. 
But these are matters that cannot be discussed within the framework of science, 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


| 


| 


for science can neither define purpose, nor recognise it in the Universe if it 
exists. Of course, the picture of life and the Universe given by the scientist 
is only part of the whole picture. The psychologist, the sociologist, the 
philosopher would have different pictures to paint. In doing so, each of them 
would see an image of himself as in a prism—a complicated prism, with many 
faces making up the whole. I have, perforce, been looking into only one face 
of the prism—but it is enough. 
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Wi spring ad- 
vancing, and 
already a month or 
so ahead of itself 
owing to the extra- 
ordinary weather of 
early March, I find 
that, having more 
and more interest- 
ing things to do in 

the garden, I also have too many subjects to write 

about. This week I shaili drop the usual plan of 
dealing with one thing at a time, and deal with 
three which I think likely to interest the largest 
possible number of gardeners. (Horticultural 
Benthamism !) 














For three weeks we have had in flower, on the 
south-east wall of the house, a Chaenomeles japonica, 
var. Knapp Hill Scarlet, or something very like it. 
Now there is a curious thing about these “* japoni- 
cas’”’ as they are so commonly called: they are 
free-flowering shrubs, with very good colours, 
large blooms, handsome, whether trained on a 
wall or, better, allowed to assume their natural 
grace by growing freely and unpruned excepting 
for a little shaping; and they are readily 
propagated by layering. Yet although most 
people have a “ japonica” it is taken very 
much for granted; one of the earliest shrubs to 
flower, and perfectly hardy, it receives scant 
attention and very few gardeners take an interest 
in its varieties or have several different ones. 


Although many nursery lists have, under 
Cydonia, see Chaenomeles, or vice-versa, the 
genera are not identical. Chaenomeles has 
only four species, all Asiatic; and not all the 
garden varieties are, in fact, C. japonica. For 
example, Knapp Hill Scarlet, whose flowers are 
wot scarlet but salmon pink on the outside of 
the petals and brick red on the inside, is a 
cross between C. japonica and C. lagenaria, the 
latter species being the Japanese Quince (Pyrus 
japonica or Cydonia japonica) of old, and no 
longer current, lists. Another hybrid of these 
two species which occurs in more than one 
variety, is simonii, commonly listed as if it 
were a species: in its best forms it is a low, 
quite dense shrub, very suitable for the 
foreground of a shrubbery or the background 
of a sunny border, with true crimson flowers. 


The correct vernacular name of C. japonica is 
Maule’s Quince. By comparison with C. lagenaria 
it is a small shrub and its flowers are pinkish-orange ; 
it has a white-flowered form, alba, whose habit of 
growth is elegant, but for a white chaenomeles I 
prefer nivalis, a variety of C. lagenaria, for in this 
the flowers are pure white, whereas in C. japonica 
alba they are flushed with pink. In one of the 
great Portuguese gardens I saw nivalis flowering 
magnificently in early February. It is an exquisite 
plant, although it cannot be expected to flower 
here in a normal season until late in March. It 
may, however, carry some flowers into June. 
C. lagenaria also has a rosea flore pleno variety 
bearing the garden name of Falconet Charlot, for 
those who like double flowers. I do not, nor do I 
like the colour. 


Very convenient for “wild” gardens is the 
alpina variety of C. japonica, which you may find 
listed as Cydonia sargentii or even as Cydonia, 
or Chaenomeles, maulei atro-sanguinea. (Don't 
shoot me; I am not a taxonomist and am doing 
my best!) This plant, with luminous brick-red 
flowers and bright yellow centres, rarely exceeds 
3 ft. in height, and has a pleasant, spreading habit 
which may need restraint, for I have seen one of 
these bushes covering about roo sq. ft. It can, 
however, be kept small by removing some of the 
growth which continually springs from the base; 
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THE HUSTLE OF SPRING. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


or, better, allowing some of that to grow and 
removing older wood. 


The variety moerlesii is a lagenaria; it forms a 
fountain-shaped bush about 7 ft. tall if left to do as 
it likes, is often in flower by the first of March 
even in a normal season, and has striking flowers, 
large, well-opened, white within but the colour of 
apple-blossom on the outside of the petals. 


A year or two ago I was driving along the 
Riviera coast on my way to Italy and stopped at a 
pretty little bistro for my morning Pernod. There, 
in the courtyard, was a tree which must have been 
about 25 ft. tall, and which bore a profusion of 
large pink flowers. I did not know it, nor could the 
publican tell me its name, but I was much taken 
with it and made enquiries later, having taken a 
few leaves and flowers from the tree: it was 
Chaenomeles sinensis and although it is, apparently, 
hardy in the south-west of England and Wales, 
I cannot recall ever seeing a specimen in this 





“THE VARIETY MOERLESI! .. . 
WELL-OPENED, WHITE WITHIN BUT THE COLOUR OF APPLE-BLOSSOM 


HAS STRIKING FLOWERS, LARGE, 


ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE PETALS.” ITS NAME IS CHAENOMELES 
SPECIOSA (OR LAGENARIA) MOERLESII. ( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


country, nor is it listed by the principal nursery- 
men. A pity, for it would be a great addition to 
large, warmly-sited gardens. 


I have been reproached by a reader for not 
making clear whether or no the plants I recommend 
are lime tolerant. Chaenomeles will grow in any 
kind of fertile soil whatsoever. 


My second subject is the rehabilitation of 
neglected lawns. The lawns in our garden do not 
seem to have been mowed for several years before 
we bought the house. There are two of them and 
they are in lamentable condition. But I do not 
think that one need face the task of digging up and 
reseeding or turfing a lawn just because it looks like 
a primeval prairie. It all depends on what plants 
are growing in it. It is surprising what just 
repeated mowing will do, let alone more radical 
measures. In our case, both lawns were first cut 
with a rotary scythe set at 3 ins., and then again, 
with the scythe set as low as possible. The 
cuttings were then raked off with one of those 
springy wire rakes. After a week of warm weather 
it was possible to see what plants were growing in 
these lawns and to identify quite a number of 
desirable lawn-grasses, as well as a number which 
are by no means desirable. As to broad-leaved 
weeds, these are no longer a serious problem, since 
selective weed-killers will cope with them. What we 
have decided to do is, for the time being, to rake 


and prod the lawn 
very thoroughly, 
and to keep cutting, 
leaving other 
measures until 
early September. 
We may, perhaps, 
give one treat- 
ment of selective 
weed-killer in May. 
In September my plan is to mix about 6 Ib. of the 
very best lawn-seed with 3 cwt. of John Innes No. 2 
Compost, and to broadcast this on a dry day when 
it can be lightly rolled into the surface. I have found 
this a good way of repairing lawns with bald patches. 
Our greatest difficulty is the tough, recumbent stalks 
and bents of Agrostis tenuis ; this is a perfectly good 
lawngrass if not neglected ; but as it is we rake and 
rake and rake, and still pull out more of this tough- 
fibred dead stuff, leaving an awful lot of bald 
patches. But horrible though these lawns look 
at the moment, I am not discouraged. I have seen 
some astonishing recoveries. Of course, it depends 
how particular you are; to be candid, I am not one 
of those gardeners who want a lawn which looks 
as if you could cut it up into a very handsome 
evening dress for a girl with red hair. It would 
be nice to have such a lawn, but growing and 
keeping it is a life’s work. Why do the lawn 
pundits have such a down, for example, on the 
small-leaved clovers, such as black medic ? 
They not only stay green themselves in the 
worst of droughts, they even nurse the grass 
into retaining its colour, and they have a very 
fine, attractive texture. I don’t believe in 
killing small clovers on lawns. 














However, if you are a lawn-worshipper 
you will want it as nearly perfect as possible. 
A booklet, “Be Your Own Lawn Expert” 
(Pan Britannica Industries Ltd.; price 1s. 6d.), 
can now be bought from bookstalls, and 
whether your problem is to rehabilitate an old 
lawn or to make a new one, I can recommend 
it. It is full of valuable information clearly 
presented. 


Third subject: asparagus beds. Not the 
least regretted of the garden amenities we left 
behind in Kent was our old asparagus 
bed which had provided us so liberally for 
years. It was made in the old-fashioned 

way, that is it was almost solid farmyard 
manure down to 3 ft. and the plants were 
raised from seed. In theory the “ variety ’’ was 
Connover’s Colossal, but there really is not much 
meaning in the name of an asparagus grown from 
seed, since both sexes are present in the seedsman’s 
beds, the plants constantly interbreed, and they 
have not been and cannot be “ fixed.’’ This time 
we are coming up to date: we are planting not in 
beds, but in single rows 4 ft. apart; we are digging 
in farmyard manure, but not making a bed several 
feet deep since we now know that asparagus roots 
are not sharply geotropic, that is they form a small 
angle with the horizon and grow outwards, not 
downwards. As to the strain or race or breed 
(anything but “ variety ’’), we are planting the 
only one I know which is really and repeatedly 
selected and re-selected, and has become famous in 
the last ten years as not merely very large, but 
quite exceptionally good in flavour: Kidner’s 
Pedigree Asparagus, given an award of merit by the 
R.H.S. It is a bit late in the day to be writing 
about this, because the planting of one-year-old 
crowns has to be done in March; but at least if you 
want to do it you now have a full year to prepare 
for the job. 


Envor: Sixty-three people wrote to me about 
violets: I now not only know where to buy four 
varieties of Parmas, but also how to make syrup of 
violets. Very many thanks. 
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A SMALL SPECIMEN OF SALVINIA AURICULATA, THE WEED WHICH HAS COVERED 
LARGE AREAS OF LAKE KARIBA. 
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THREATS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAKE KARIBA: TWO WATER WEEDS. 


SALVINIA AURICULATA GROWING IN A GLASS JAR. THE STRONG AND THICK ROOTS OF THIS 


AQUATIC FERN DEOXYGENATE THE WATER. 


THE NILE, OR KARIBA, CABBAGE, PISTIA STRATIOTES, AN AQUATIC PLANT OF THE ARUM FAMILY, SEEN HERE IN A FLOURISHING STATE ON A PART OF LAKE KARIBA. 


Elsewhere in this issue we show in colour some parts of Lake Kariba affected 
by the serious dangers to navigation and fishing caused by the two weeds 
shown on this page, Salvinia auriculata and Pistia stratiotes. Salvinia 
auriculata is an aquatic fern indigenous to the Southern and Central Americas 
and is sometimes grown as an ornamental plant. It floats and, as it is 
extremely clever at self-propagation, any broken fragments of the stem soon 
give rise to new plants. The difficulties of eradicating it from Lake Kariba 
are almost insuperable, and a further disadvantage of the weed is that it 


| 


deoxygenates the water, thereby making it difficult for fish to survive in large 
numbers. It is causing damage comparable to that done by the water 
hyacinth, Eichornia crassipes, which is still reported to be advancing down the 
Nile. The Nile, or Kariba, cabbage which is shown on this page is one of 
the plants which benefit most from the presence of Salvinia since it grows in the 
mats of the latter. Bananas are said to be growing in some clumps. The 
Tropical Products Institute is experimenting with Salvinia auriculata to see 
whether it can be used as a stabiliser for road-surfacing materials. 


Photographs by Elizabeth Balneaves. 
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TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF HACILAR—STARTING FROM OVER 
NINE THOUSAND YEARS AGO: EXCAVATIONS IN TURKEY 


WHICH THROW LIGHT ON 


THE EARLIEST ANATOLIA. 


By JAMES MELLAART, Sometime Assistant Director of the British Institute of Archeology at Ankara. 


(In our issue of February 11 this year, Mr. Mellaart contributed an article on his discovery at Hacilar of a great quantity of 
naturalistic statuettes of something like 7500 years ago. In this article he discusses the remarkable site in which they were found.) 


hag ges mg in south-western Turkey during 

the winter of 1956, the writer’s attention 
was drawn to the early site of Hacilar (near Denizli, 
about 12$ miles west of Burdur) by Bay Ibrahim 
Sadi Balaban, then history teacher at Burdur. 
Here the villagers were busily exploiting a small 
mound, not more than 150 yards in diameter 
and so low as to be invisible from the main road, and 
numerous painted pots 


theories. Hacilar is the oldest site yet excavated 
on the Anatolian plateau, but already much earlier 
sites are known to await the archzologist’s pick. 
The Hacilar mound—or rather, mounds, for 
one is superimposed on the other—is nowhere 
more than 15 ft. high and the top is somewhat 
denuded. It contains no fewer than twenty build- 
ing levels, even though at least three of these 
show the remains of 





of an unknown type were 


houses preserved to a 








finding their way to the Haciler | d ) ¢. 4750 B.C.? height of 5-6 ft. This 
Istanbul Bazaar. Four be apparent contradiction is 
years before some sherds Ib explained by a continu- 
of the same painted pot- ve 50974223 4976495 average 5035 B.C. ous shifting of the centre 
tery had been found dur- ¢. 5000 B.C. of the settlement. After 
ing our archeological sur- Hacilar Wb — a destruction the houses 
vey, but nothing certain Wa + Early Chalcolithic of the next village are 
could be said about their Sk 1 BS. not built directly on top, 
date except that they “iw & but a courtyard is laid 
antedated the Early W) over the remains of the 





Bronze Age, the earliest 


. Hacilar V (cransitional) 
culture then known in 


burnt buildings and the 





western Anatolia. Not Hacilar VI 
only were the designs Vil > Late Neolithic 
most striking, but the vit 
quality of the pottery Ix 


and its association with 


5399+ 180 B.C. 
new ones occupy the area 
5590+ 180 B.C. which before was the 
open court. Similarly, 
the Level I fortress was 
5487 + 119 B.C. not built on top of the 
¢. 5600 B.C.? burnt previous settle- 





burnt buildings on a 


Stratigraphical Hiatus 
mound, where traces of 


ment, but around it with 


Early 6th millenni ; 
Si manneaed its central court masking 





all later occupation were Hacilar Aceramic I-VIl 


¢. 7th millennium the burnt remains be- 





absent, made an early — 


investigation imperative. Virgin soil 


The first season at Hacilar 





neath. In this way a 
fairly level site was main- 
tained and the formation 








was made possible with 
funds generously pro- 
vided by Francis Neilson, 
Esq., in memory of his 
friend, Professor John 
Garstang, founder of the 
British Institute of 
Archzology at Ankara, 
and he was also greatly 
responsible for the suc- 
cess of the last and most spectacular 
season in 1960. In 1958 and 1959 
excavations were made possible by 
the support of numerous learned 
bodies throughout the British Isles 
and the four seasons of excavation 
were conducted by the writer under 
the auspices of the British Institute 
of Archzology at Ankara. Assisted 
by an. able staff of collaborators— 
Mrs. Arlette Mellaart, Miss Elizabeth 
Beazley and Miss Clare Goff (sur- 
veyors), Mr. David B. Stronach and 
Mr. David H. French—four seasons 
of excavation were carried out at 
Hacilar, none of which exceeded a 
single month of actual excavation. 

The results obtained have ex- 
ceeded all expectations and it can 
fairly be claimed that no other site 
in Anatolia has contributed as much 
to the important problem of how and 
when the earliest agricultural com- 
munities arose on the Anatolian 
Plateau. Until 1951 it was generally 
believed that Highland Anatolia was 
not settled until just before the be- 
ginning of the Early Bronze Age, at 
that time not dated before c. 3000 B.c. 
North Syrian or Mesopotamian in- 
fluence was regarded as providing the stimulus to 
the beginning of the Anatolian Bronze Age, which 
hitherto was considered to be a “ barbarous ”’ 
highland zone. Professor John Garstang’s import- 
ant discoveries at Mersin, in lowland Cilicia, were 
regarded as merely an offshoot of North Syrian 
culture, effectively sheltered from the Anatolian 
plateau by the “impenetrable’’ range of the 
Taurus Mountains. Early cultures in Greece and 
the Balkan peninsula were still given a low 
chronology and where relations with the Near East 
were suspected they were regarded as having taken 
place by sea, carefully avoiding Anatolia. 

The excavation of Hacilar and the increased 
surveying activities of the Hacilar staff have pro- 
duced much evidence to disprove these old 


FIG. 1. A TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE THE STRATIGRAPHY 
AND CHRONOLOGY OF HACILAR, THE MOUND DISCUSSED 
ON THIS PAGE BY THE EXCAVATOR, MR. JAMES MELLAART. ; 
Hacilar, which lies to the south-west of the Anatolian 
plateau in Turkey, not far from Denizli, has been dis- 
covered to be of the extremest interest and carries the 
history of Anatolia much farther back in time. As 
shown in this article, it now begins to rank in its import- 
ance as regards the earliest settled communities with 
Jericho and Jarmo in northern Iraq. 


6TH MILLENNIUM B.C.). 





of a high conical mound 
prevented. By concen- 
trating on the southern 
half of the mound, we 
therefore got, besides a 
section of the Level I 
fortress, a nearly com- 
plete plan of the burnt 
settlement of Level II, a 
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FIG. 2. AN ISOMETRIC RECONSTRUCTION OF PART OF THE SETTLEMENT OF HACILAR VI (MID- 
THIS IS THE SECTION IN WHICH WERE FOUND MOST OF THE REMARK- 
ABLE FEMALE STATUETTES ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 11, 1961. 


large area of the settlement of Level VI and an 
underlying aceramic mound. On the other hand, 
the main buildings of Levels III-V and perhaps 
those of VIII-IX are estimated to lie in the north 
half of the site, but none of these seem to have 
been burnt, or as thoroughly burnt as those we 
recovered in Levels II and VI. The stratigraphical 
observations obtained at Hacilar are illustrated in 
the table (Fig. 1) and the dates attached are those 
based on radiocarbon tests on charcoal, gener- 
ously provided by Miss Ralph, of the University 
Museum, Pennsylvania, and Dr. H. Barker, of the 
British Museum Laboratories. Hacilar is the first 
site in Anatolia for which a series of radiocarbon 
samples was taken and the resulting dates are of 
primary importance for the archzology of that 


country, confirming the postulated contemporanity 
of Hacilar Early Chalcolithic with the Hassuna 
culture and the beginning of Halaf, in North Iraq. 
The Late Neolithic of Hacilar ought then to be 
contemporary with the end of the Jarmo culture 
of Iraqi Kurdistan. 

The aceramic mound. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of the site of Hacilar built their mud-brick 
houses on stone foundations directly on virgin 
soil. Gradually a small mound grew up, containing 
at present not more than seven superimposed 
floors corresponding to building levels. Denuda- 
tion and Late Neolithic building activities may 
have removed several others. The small settle- 
ment seems to have lived through a peaceful 
period, for there are no traces of burning and 
destruction and the site may have been deserted. 
Apart from the architectural remains, finds were 
exceedingly scanty and include only a few polished 
axes, fragments of stone bowls and some chert 
and obsidian blades, but no pottery and no clay 
figurines. Animal bones were few and badly 
splintered to extract the marrow. Straw was 
found, but no actual remains of cereals. Never- 
theless, the fully settled character of the com- 
munity, the presence of abundant straw on the 
floors and in the mud-brick and last but not least 
the carefully-constructed clay bins, hearths and 
ovens, suggests an early form of agriculture. The 
architecture of the site is most interesting. Outer 
walls were up to 3 ft. thick and carefully constructed 
of bonded mud-brick of various sizes, laid on stone 
foundations. Inner walls were but a single brick 
thick, 8-12 ins. (0-20-0.30 m.). Small rooms, 
some about 13 ft. (4 m.) long, others smaller, had 
red-painted and burnished lime-plaster floors and 
walls (Fig. 25) and one small room had a plaster 
floor actually painted in red on cream with a 
pattern forming a great rectangular reserve band 
in cream round a circular plastered hollow. Other 
fragments show red stripes on a cream ground 
and the discovery of these fragments of “ floor- 
frescoes’ has as yet no parallels. Floors were 
sometimes renewed and several rooms show two 
layers of plaster floors. All these were badly 
preserved and pitted by later deposits. It is inter- 
esting to note that the use of coloured plaster is 
confined to small rooms; others are covered with 
a normal greenish-buff mud plaster. No domestic 
features were found in the rooms, all bins and 
hearths and ovens, already combined as in the 
Late Neolithic houses, were grouped in a large, 
open courtyard. 

Particularly interesting is an ancestor cult 
which involved the preservation of 
skulls, found propped up on stones 
in several instances (Fig. 23) on 
floors or on a corner of the hearth. 
Of skeletons no traces were found 
and nothing is therefore known of 
the burial custom of this period. 
This is the first occasion upon which 
a non-pottery Neolithic culture has 
been found in Anatolia, particularly 
so as the aceramic of Hacilar shares 
a number of important features with 
the pre-pottery Neolithic B culture 
of Jericho. Here we again find a 
skull cult, the total absence of pot- 
tery and the use of red burnished 
plaster floors, but the Jericho archi- 
tecture in which they occur would 
seem to be far more sophisticated. 
What the date of this culture is at 
Hacilar is still unknown and a radio- 
carbon date is eagerly awaited, but 
in the meantime one may confidently 
assign it to the 7th millennium B.c. 

A great stratigraphical hiatus 
separates this period from the Late 
Neolithic. The newcomers who then 
settled at Hacilar, partly on virgin 
soil and partly on the earlier and 
deserted mound, arrived with a fully- 
developed and most sophisticated 
culture, that had no ancestors on the site. Not 
only did they make a fine burnished cream- 
coloured pottery, but attempts at painting were 
already made and the shapes of the pottery are 
rich and varied. They carved white marble bowls, 
fine vertical. tubular lugs and bone tools, some 
with handles in the likeness of a human 
figure with a double-horned head-dress (Fig. 13) 
from building Level IX. Clay figurines and ladles 
with handles in the form of animal heads also 
make their first appearance. Of the culture in its 
earliest phases little is known, and it is best repre- 
sented by building Level VI, which was destroyed 
in a conflagration, around 5400 B.c. Level VI 
marks the climax of Late Neolithic culture and 
art (the remarkable collection of [Continued opposite. 
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THE POTTERS AND FARMERS OF 
EARLIEST ANATOLIA REVEALED. 


FIG. 3. FROM HACILAR VI: A GOOD EXAMPLE OF 
THE PRIMITIVE STYLE OF THE EARLIEST PAINTED 


Continued.| small clay statues of the Anatolian Mother Goddess was the sub- 
ject of a previous article—I.L.N. of February 11, 1961). The village or town 
appears to consist of a number of two-storeyed houses (Fig. 2) arranged round 
a rectangular square, some 65} ft. (20 m.) wide. No fewer than six houses 
were completely excavated and each consists of a large room, varying in 
length from 26-34 ft. (8-10. 5 m.) and 16}-18 ft. (5-5. 5 m.) wide, with a 
wide doorway in the middle of the long side. Built up against the front of 
this main room are ‘smaller rooms, partly open to the air, which contain 
workshops, kitchens, etc. In one instance a well-built and plastered stairway 
leads directly to the upper storey of the house. It is provided with a balus- 
trade (Fig. 26). What the upper storeys of these houses looked like we do 
not know, but the village houses in the district show many features that seem 





FIG. 6. ALSO FROM HACILAR I: A LARGE OVOID 
JAR PAINTED IN RED ON CREAM, WITH 
ADDITIONAL CREAM PAINTING ON THE RED. 





FIG. 9. FROM HACILAR VI: A RESTORED WHITE MARBLE BOWL WITH 
HANDLE. THE DIAMETER IS 1 FT. 2§ INS. (87 CM.). STONE BOWLS 
WERE MADE IN THE ACERAMIC PERIOD ALSO. 


Continued.} parfum, on which in one case lumps of sulphur were still found 
in situ, is found in each house. Clay fire-boxes are always in place near tire 
partition and are put at an angle to the wall to catch or avoid the draught. 
Benches also sometimes occur. Some of these houses are provided with a 
series of clay grain-bins of rectangular shape, originally 3 ft. high. Others 
have plastered wall cupboards, or clay cupboards with a series of three super- 
imposed niches. One of the houses has a carefully-plastered peephole at eye- 
level (Fig. 22) looking in to the next house, whose owner subsequently bricked 
it up. The kitchens (Fig. 21) all have plastered working platforms and some- 
times open ovens, like those still found in the roofs of village houses for 
drying the grain. inding stones (Fig. 27) are usually set on top of clay 
platforms to facilitate grinding. Several clay tables were found with rounded 
curbs. Two houses showed rectangular windows, about 5 ft. above floor- 
level. The finds made in these wealthy houses were remarkably rich. Fine 
stone white marble bowls are very frequent (Fig. 9), but they have suffered 
badly in the fire. Pottery is still predominantly monochrome, but the colours 


FIG. 4 HACILAR II: THREE EXAMPLES OF THE SIMPLER TYPE OF PAINTED 
POT—-FROM THIS PERIOD OF EXCELLENT POTTERY, WHICH PRODUCED 
SOME OF THE FINEST POTTERY EVER MADE IN ANATOLIA. 


FIG. 7. FROM HACILAR VI: TWO OF THE SIX DEER-ANTLER SICKLES FOUND, THE 
UPPER ONE STILL FITTED WITH ITS CHERT BLADES. THEY THROW LIGHT ON 
THE AGRICULTURE OF 8000 YEARS AGO. 





FIG. 6. FROM HACILAR 1—THE LAST (FORTRESS) 
PERIOD: A LARGE AND STRIKING BOWL, RED LINEAR 
PAINTING ON CREAM. 


derived from our Late Neolithic series, and the conservatism of Anatolia is 
such that they may well go back to this date. The large main rooms of these 
houses were supported by a longitudinal row of four stout posts and others 
are found in the corners of the room, a feature which suggests a survival of 
an earlier form of construction than that in mud-brick. The walls are up to 
39 ins. (1 m.) thick with two rows of square plane-convex bricks c. 1 ft. 7 ins. 
(0.5 m.) square. Stone foundations are carefully laid and walls and floors 
covered with lime mud or gypsum. Each of these houses is provided 
with a domed but flat-topped oven, in front of which lies a rectangular raised 
hearth with marked curb, about 39 ins. (1 m.) square. One part of the room 
is invariably partitioned off for privacy and it is behind the partition that most 
of the small objects were found. A clay stand, or brule [Continued below. 





FIG. 8. FROM HACILAR I: AN OVOID JAR WITH 
TWO HANDLES, PERHAPS USED AS A CHURN 
AND SHOWING A STYLISED HUMAN FIGURE. 








are now mostly red and light brown. Oval shapes, already occurring in the 
bottom levels, are still not very frequent and tubular lugs are very common. 


three small heads. Each house had a small stone slab with incised eyes, hair 


and chin, evidently the genius of the house (Fig. 15). The i 

almost suggests a much earlier period, and it is not impossible 

archaic heirlooms, carefully kept in the family. Others had clay doll-lik 
representations of the same sort (Fig. 17). Large amounts of wheat, x 
peas, lentils and bitter vetch were found in the houses, but animal bones were 
relatively scarce. Trade and prospecting is implied by the discovery and 
import of Mediterranean shells, Central Anatolian obsidian, red ochre from, 
Lake Egridir, sulphur from the eastern end of Lake Burdur, [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 12. FROM HACILAR VI: A CUP 
REVERSED TO SHOW THE MODELLED 
WOMAN’S HEAD. THIS IS OF THE SAME 
TECHNIQUE AS THE STATUETTES (I.L.N. 


Continued.| iron sulphide, copper ore 
and numerous varieties of stone, 
used in the manufacture of vessels 




















HORNED HEAD-DRESS. 
THE HEIGHT IS 2 INS. 
(5 CM.) 











and articles of personal adornment. 
After the sack of the settlement, in 
which a number of people perished 
in the conflagration, the survivors 
levelled the burnt area and probably 
built outside the area excavated. A 
great courtyard extended over the 
burnt building, below which was 
found a grave with a double inter- 
ment. One of the skeletons was 
provided with a fine marble bowl, 
the other with a few stone beads. 
The pottery of this transitional phase 
is still predominantly monochrome, 
but some fine painted pottery makes 
its first appearance to become 
dominant in the next building level 
(IV). There is no reason to assume 
that this development is not local. 
Comparatively little is known of 
building levels IV and III except 
that the few remains are most like 
those of level IIb. The develop- 
ment of these Early Chalcolithic 
villages appears to have been un- 
disturbed and a climax is reached in 
level II, which has two 

















(c. 5200-5000 B.C.), both of which 
were burnt and thus provide us with 
a wealth of archzological material. 
The settlement of [Continued below. 











FIG. 16. FROM HACILAR VI: THE END 
OF A BONE SPATULA ENDING IN A 
NATURALISTICALLY CARVED BULL’S 


“DOMESTIC GENIUS” OF BURNISHED CLAY. 
NOTE THE MOUTH, WHICH IS NOT USUALLY 
SHOWN. COMPARE WITH FIG. 15. 


FIG. 17. FROM HACILAR VI: AN ENGAGING \ 
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FIG. 18. FROM HACILAR VI: AN ANIMAL VASE IN THE FORM OF 
A BOAR, HINDQUARTERS AND LEGS ORIGINAL, REMAINDER 
RESTORED ON THE MODEL OF A SIMILAR PIG FROM KULTEPE. 





Xs 






OBSIDIAN EYES. (Collection, H. Kecabas, Istanbul.) 


POSSIBLY PREGNANT. PARTLY RESTORED. 


FIG. 20. FROM HACILAR VI—THE PERIOD OF THE MOTHER GODDESS 
FIGURINES: AN ANIMAL VASE IN THE FORM OF A RESTING DOE, 





Continued.| Level II was probably the smallest ever on the site and consisted 
of a rough rectangle, 200 ft. long and 100 ft. wide surrounded by an enclosure 
wall. About fifteen houses in Phase Ila and a dozen in IIb were grouped 
around four courtyards. If one allows about eight persons per family, the 
population of the enclosed village of Hacilar could be estimated at c. 125 in 
Ila and nearer a hundred in IIb, but there is some evidence that some houses, 
or huts, lay outside the walls. Compared to the spacious and well-provided 
houses of the last Late Neolithic those of Level II (and the other 
Early Chalcolithic Levels IV and III) show a continuation of building tradition, 
but with considerably less technical ability. Houses are smaller and now 
consist of a main room and anteroom approached from the narrow side, 
a sort of “ proto-megaron”’ in plan. Others are provided with a third room 
between portico and main living-room and there is evidence to suggest an 
upper storey. Although the walls are often not much thinner than in Level VI, 
brick sizes have changed and stone foundations are omitted. Another 
new feature is the use of internal buttresses. Ovens are less commonly found 
in the houses, but a hearth of the old type is invariably present. Several 
buildings serve specialised purposes; some are potters’ workshops, another 
was used as a granary and had numerous bins and benches, and a third— 
extremely built—is_suspected to have been the local shrine. Water 
-was obtained from a well near the shrine. In the earlier phase of Level II 
the domestic courtyards, attached to houses in Level VI, formed a separate 


quarter to the south of the shrine, a practice introduced, 

against fires, as early as Building Level ITV. Here each courtyard, screened 
Soar Mn Gatiann dau lie Gane astaaaemh dam aad ok Gel, 
grinding stones and numerous pots, both burnished monochrome and painted. 
This quarter was burnt down in a disastrous fire together with the shrine 
and two neighbouring houses, one of which was a potter’s shop. In the 
following phase a courtyard with two poor houses succeeded this quarter and 
the well was cleaned out. A heavy wall protected the houses of the settlement 
from further fires in the area, which, as is shown by numerous hearth and 
ovens, remained purely domestic. Although the architecture of this period 
does not compare well with its late Neolithic predecessor, craftsmanship in 
other fields remained high, though again perhaps a little less 
than before. Clay figurines of the mother goddess continued to be made, but 
the naturalism and the great variety of forms gave way to one or two well- 
made stereotyped forms. Evidently the clay statuette was well on its way to 
becoming a mere symbol of fertity, but still without any vulgar sexual emphasis. 
Stone vessels show the same general tendency, but there are some notable 
exceptions. The most characteristic product of the Early Chalcolithic Period, 
which attracted all the artistic talent of the community, was the pottery which 
occurs in two main wares, a monochrome red and brown, and sometimes 
porcelain-white, burnished ware and a red-on-cream painted ware, also 
burnished. Its difficult to exaggerate the superb quality [Continued tap, right. 
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(Left.) 

FIG. 21. LOOKING 
DOWN INTO A LIGHT- 
LY CONSTRUCTED 
KITCHEN OF HACILAR 
VI. RIGHT BACK- 
GROUND, POSTHOLES 
OF A SCREEN WALL; 
(LEFT) A HEARTH AND 
OPEN OVEN. ON THE 
FLOOR ARE SEVERAL 

QUERNS. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 22. HOUSE § OF 
HACILAR VI. HERE 
MOST OF THE STATU- 


Continued.| of this pottery, which ranks among the finest pottery ever made in Anatolia. From Level IV onward, 
painted pottery formed about 50 per cent. of the pottery bulk and coarse ware is unknown. Except in Level I 
(about which presently), the patterns are predominantly non-linear. Geometric forms predominate from IV-IIa, 
and bizarre (Fig. 10) and fantastic patterns, already present in the earlier levels of the period, reach their climax 
in Building Level IIb. Some of the simpler pots are shown (Fig. 4). Many of these patterns appear to have 
had a textile origin and only a few are stylised representations of animal heads. Common is an outstretched 
hand or arm, which may have been imbued with an apotropaic value against the evil eye. The economy of the 
period appears to have been virtually unchanged, metal was still very raré. Burial customs are illustrated by 
about a dozen burials below floors, but funeral offerings remain scanty and the few burials found cannot be 
considered to represent the normal burial habits, which were presumably extramural. Hacilar IIb was, in turn, 
destroyed by an unknown enemy and the new settlement which arose c. 5000 B.C. was of a different nature. 
The newcomers, evidently related to the previous population, built a huge fortress round the ancient mound, 
the preparation of which involved intensive terracing. No buildings appear to have been erected on the top 
of the old mound, which probably served as a large open court, some 300 ft. in diameter. All [Continued below. 








FIG. 23. AN ANCESTOR SKULL, PROPPED UP 
j WITH A STONE IN THE EARLIEST HACILAR OF FIG. 24. FROM HACILAR VI: A FRAGMENT OF POTTERY SHOWING A 


ALL—ACERAMIC OR PRE-POTTERY HACILAR. SCHEMATISED BULL’S HEAD, FORMED BY A COMBINATION OF RELIEF AND 








FIG. 96. HACILAR VI. A HOUSE WITH AN OUTSIDE STAIRCASE (RIGHT), HEARTH AND OVEN FIG. 27. ANOTHER KITCHEN OF THE HACILAR VI LEVEL. ON THE RIGHT IS A COLLAPSED CLAY 
(LEFT), MANGALS (OR FIREBOXES) ON FLOOR, WINDOW (IN SHADOW) AND CUPBOARD. TABLE AND, LEFT OF CENTRE, A QUERN AND SEVERAL GRINDING STONES. 


Continued.) the dwellings were grouped in blocks, separated walled courtyards, cream and the practice of burnishing continues, but patterns are now - 
sahil the Sonttieation eal, which was up t 12 ft. thick. Only the basement dominantly linear. _ Larger vessels are more common than before and 
part of the fortress survives, but from the numerous remains it is evident that number of shapes is greatly increased. Most spectacular are large , 
the upper storey (or storeys) contained the main living quarters. The organisa- (Figs. 5 and 11), painted inside and out, with great centrepieces and 
tien and the labour involved in the construction of this fortress, which with jars with bodies like rugger balls, possibly churns for making 
its overall diameter of c. 450 ft. equals, if not exceeds, that of Troy II, implies (Figs. 6 and 8). Every now and then stylised representations of 
a higher authority than that of a village headman and it may safely be assumed human figure appear (Fig. 8), but the bizarre or fantastic patterns 
that Hacilar I was the seat of a local ruler. For the first time since the Late the previous ; longer found. Gone, too, are the small oval 
Neolithic do we find again rooms with a length of 28 ft. (8.5 m.) and a width 
of 18 ft. (5.5 m.), but even now they are pen oer te od earlier 

riod. There are no notable changes in the economy 0 period, and burials | : ; 
ete Rn The most important finds are still painted and unpainted pottery (Ic and d), nothing more than miserable hovels crowned the ancient mound. 
of new types and clay statuettes, now including seated forms and flattened Finally, at the end of the Early Chalcolithic Period, which may be dated 
stylised types, of the “ fiddle-shaped”’ figurines of the Early to ¢. 4800 or 4750 B.C., the site was deserted. Newcomers introducing the 
Bronze Age. bsidian inlays for seated effigies, figurines and animal vases are much inferior Late Chalcolithic culture settled on a different site nearer 
another new feature (Figs. 14 and 19). Pottery is still painted only in redon | the modern village. 
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= of the minor pleasures of life is collecting 
bad verse. At a recent poetry reading 


attended by a respectful congregation a young man 
uttered this: 

Rain, rain is a pain 

Almost impossible to explain. 
This is the literal truth; I wrote it down word for 
word at the time, and in any case it is much too 


a aoe a 1a Gale. Le BES ‘ss 


FIG. 1. 


GALLERY. (Lent by Mrs. Copner.) 


choice a couplet for me to have invented. Yet it 
may be that this poet, whoever he was, is destined 
to immortality, because, when the Scheemaker 
statue of Shakespeare was put up in Westminster 
Abbey in 1741, Pope wrote something just as bad: 
After an hundred and thirty years nap 
Enter Shakespear, with a loud clap. 


Thus gently do I lead your footsteps to a 
special exhibition at the National Portrait Gallery 
concerned with all the known portraits of Alexander 
Pope, a subject which is in process of being dealt 
with at length by Professor W. K. Wimsatt of 
Yale. At first sight the exhibition, which is just 
off the morgue-like entrance hall of the Gallery, 
strikes one as a trifle gruesome—a succession of 
masks by thoroughly pedestrian painters. Several 
of these masks appear to have very little in com- 
mon and indeed it occasionally requires a decided 
imaginative effort to believe they all immortalise 
the same man; a few aspire to gross flattery, a few 
others descend to mere dullness. And yet this 
sickly, deformed, waspish little man of genius 
surely deserved a first-class painter? He lived 
at the wrong moment (1688-1744); he was too late 
to be painted by Lely, who died in 1680. He was 
painted by Kneller (d. 1723), by Jervas, by 
Jonathan Richardson, by Michael Dahl, by William 
Hoare; he was not painted by the one Englishman 
of genius of his generation, William Hogarth. 
Hogarth did put him in a caricature “ Taste,” an 
engraving directed at my Lord Burlington and his 
coterie, but that hardly. counts. Of all the 
portraits, by far the most sensitive is by neither 
painter nor Englishman but by the French sculptor 
Roubiliac, whom most people consider the finest 
sculptor practising among us at any time during 
the 18th century. Here (Fig. 1) is the terracotta 





ALEXANDER POPE: A TERRACOTTA BUST BY LOUIS FRANCOIS 
ROUBILIAC IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





by him, lent by Mrs. Copner, the original for 
more than one no less sensitive marble. It is 
obviously idealised to some degree and it un- 
doubtedly conceals his physical deformity, but it 
does convey an unforgettable impression of both 
the man and the poet; the more one contemplates 
it, the more one respects both artist and sitter. 


I doubt whether, after the first few moments, 
it is possible to admire the Kneller portrait of 
Fig. 2 to anything like the same degree. That is 
partly no doubt because the great Sir Godfrey, the 
first painter ever to become a Baronet, was born 
to be a competent, highly successful second-rater, 
and also because to us the notion of 
dressing our poets in a toga and giving 
them a wreath of ivy seems a trifle 
preposterous—except, I hasten to add, 
in Wales. (With what does one crown 
the Bard each year? I forget.) 


This brings us to a fascinating 
enquiry, briefly discussed in the hand- 
list to the exhibition; what is a por- 
trait, anyway ? Pope was abnormally 
touchy and abnormally vain; he cen- 
sored all his portraits, so that the only 
one in this exhibition which shows his 
hunch-back is a little drawing by the 
Countess of Burlington as he plays 
cards. But he was no more in doubt 
about his talent than we are to-day 
and he was determined to project his 
image upon the world in a manner be- 
fitting a poet. 
by the conventions of his time for his 
friend and admirer Jonathan Richard- 
son (perhaps better known for his 
collection of Old 
Master drawings 
than for his paint- 
ings) wrote down 
the rules, ‘ Each 
character must 
have an attitude 
and dress ; the orna- 
ments and back- 
ground proper to 
it .. . robes or other 
marks of dignity, 
or a profession, em- 
ployment or the 
like, are historical 
expressions common 
in portraits.” How 
true and how sen- 
sible, and how well 
we have obeyed 
these rules ever since, with our 
Mayors in their robes and big- 
wigs in some uniform or other ! 
Here is Pope presented to us 
as Poet in capitals by the same 
man, Kneller, who had painted 
a laureate Dryden previously. 
But there is an amusing detail: 
the crown is of ivy, not of 
laurel—a reference to learning 
rather than a Roman general’s 
triumph. But later on Pope 
has some hard things to say 
about ivy; as a decidedly 
vocal critic of the Whig 
Government, he was most un- 
commonly rude to official laure- 
ates and in 1729 suggests that 
ivy should be entwined with 
vine leaves around their brows, 
“not only as it anciently be- 
longed to poets in general but 
is emblematic of the three 
virtues of a court poet in 
particular; it is creeping, dirty and dangling.” 





As one lingers amid these paintings and draw- 
ings one becomes more and more sympathetic 
towards this tragic little figure whose noble pride 
in his profession was offset by such absurd vanity 
that he invented an aristocratic lineage for him- 
self; you realise that it is right and proper that the 
bust of Homer should preside over the portrait of 
the translator of the ‘‘ Iliad ”’ and “‘ Odyssey ”’ and 
that it is not unreasonable that his friend 
Jonathan Richardson should paint him pale and 
wan, looking up from a large book in a grotto with a 
glimpse of a wild landscape outside, attended only 


In this he was aided . 


THE FACE OF GENIUS. 


by his faithful dog ‘‘ Bounce.” This was not just 
A. Pope, but the Typical Poet, remote and intro- 
spective, amid the wonders of nature, a sophisti- 
cated hermit, lisping in numbers. Attractive also 
are the bonds of friendship which bound him to 
the painter, and his belief that the arts of Poetry 
and of Painting are sisters, as he sets down in his 
“‘ Epistle to Jervas in 1716” 


The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 


And how charming his view of his own abilities 
as a painter—he took lessons from Jervas. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I comfort myself with a Christian reflection, 
that I have not broken the Commandment; for 
my pictures are not the likeness of anything in 
heaven above, or in earth below, or in the water 
under the earth ’’—a virtue, by the way, which 
many a bright young abstract painter of to-day 
could claim with pride for himself. 


I suppose there are still variants or copies of 
many of the portraits in this exhibition still 
unrecognised up and down the country; many 
others, I gather from the hand-list, are known and 
it is interesting to be reminded of Voltaire’s 
remark, written in England in the late 1720’s— 
“‘ the picture of the Prime Minister hangs over the 
chimney of his own closet, but I have seen that of 
Mr. Pope in twenty noblemen’s houses.”” At last 
literature was not merely read; its living practi- 
tioners were respected and their portraits were 
becoming suitable library ornaments alongside 
the bust of Homer. 


But we still ask ourselves as we look round at 
these paintings—what was this tortured little man 





FIG. 2. ONE OF A GROUP OF PORTRAITS OF THE GREAT SATIRIST PAINTED BY SIR 
GODFREY KNELLER, SHOWING HIM IN TRADITIONAL POET’S REGALIA. 


(Lent by the Earl of Home.) 


really like? A similar question confronts us 
in the case of most people of character, does 
this or that painter probe sufficiently deeply ? 
To me, as I have already said, the Roubiliac 
bust seems by far the superior, but perhaps 
some will prefer the several paintings and draw- 
ings by Jonathan Richardson, who was very 
close to Pope, and died a year after him, 
having been the chief face-painter in London 
since the death of Kneller in 1723. As for 
Charles Jervas—also an intimate friend — he 
never appears to me to come close to a likeness 
at all, let alone to an understanding of his 
subject’s personality. 
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THE CIRCUS AND THE SEA: EARLY WATER-COLOURS 
OF JACK YEATS AT LAST ON SHOW IN LONDON. 


(Left.) 

“THE CIRCUS CLOWN,” 
1803, BY JACK YEATS 
(1871-1957): A THEME 
BELOVED BY THE 
IRISH ARTIST IN THE 
EARLIER YEARS OF 
HIS CAREER. (Water- 
colour; 14 by 10 ins.) 


(Right.) 

“ MEXICAN JOE,” 1800: 
ANOTHER VERY 
EARLY YEATS DRAW- 
ING, DISPLAYING THE 
DASHING STRENGTH 
OF LINE WHICH WAS 
ALWAYS A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF HIS 
WORK. (Pen and ink, 
with water-colour; 


“LET ME SEE ONE FIGHT,” 1905: ANOTHER DRAW- 
ING IN WHICH HE CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF ROUGH- 
AND-TUMBLE LIFE. (Water-colour; 16} by 10§ ins.) 


“CRYSTAL PALACE,” 1892: ANOTHER OF HIS DRAWINGS OF CIRCUS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
WHICH SO FASCINATED YEATS. (Water-colour; 7 by 10} ins.) 


After 1920 the Irish artist Jack B. Yeats, brother of the poet W. B. Yeats, 
turned his attention completely away from pen-and-ink drawings and 
water-colours, and concentrated for the rest of his life on oil-paintings, to 
such an extent that during his lifetime he was unwilling to allow these 
earlier works to come on to the market, so anxious was he to be known as 
an oil painter. In fact he made a special request that all the works of this 
period should not be shown to the public until three years after his death. 


“THE RAKE,” 1908: A FINE DRAWING WITH THE AIR 
OF AN EARLY PUNCH CARTOON, OR OF A CHARACTER 
OF J. M. SYNGE. (Water-colour and pencil; 18; by 12; ins.) 


“ REGATTA IN THE RAIN,” 1891. YEATS WAS WORKING IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 
AT THE TIME. (Water-colour; 9} by 13} ins.) 


Yeats died just over three years ago, and now a collection of sixty-three of 
these early drawings and water-colours have been placed on view in the 
Waddington Galleries, 2 Cork Street, W.1, until April 29—the gallery that 
has for a number of years offered for sale the later, tempestuously free, 
oils by which he is chiefly known. In fact a good number of the late oils 
are based closely on these drawings he had made up to half a century 
earlier—drawn straight from life in his native Ireland. 
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FRENCH LANDSCAPE AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN: 
COROT, BOUDIN, LEPINE AND OTHERS AT TOOTH’S. 


(Left.) 

“VILLE D°AVRAY: 
ALLEE SOUS BOIS 
CONDUISANT A LA 
GARE,” 187, BY 
J. B. C. COROT (1706- 
1875): TYPICAL OF THE 
BEST LATE COROT— 
DELICATE, CHARMING 
AND SENSITIVE. (Oil 
on canvas; 25 by 19 ins.) 


(Right.) 
“LA RADE DE ST. 


‘* PARIS-LONDRES” 
EXHIBITION. (Oil on 
canvas; 15} by 21% ins.) 


“ LES MEULES,” 1888, BY G. LOISEAU (1865-1985), ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF THE LESSER MEN WHO or 
FOLLOWED THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. (Oil on canvas; 21 by 29 ins.) “ PAYSAGE DE NEIGE,” 1870, BY S. LEPINE (1836-1802): THE ATMO- 
en. Son ae ee SPHERE OF A SUNLESS WINTER DAY. (Oil on canvas; 21} by 18} ins.) 


mm, 


“ LES BORDS DE L’EPTE,” 1800, BY M. LUCE (1856-1941): A POINTILLISTE LANDSCAPE OF GREAT “ADAM ET EVE,” 1988, BY A. BAUCHANT (born 1878), ONE OF THE FRENCH 
CHARM AND STRONG COLOURS. (Oil on canvas; 32 by 465} ins.) NAIVE PAINTERS WHO FOLLOWED ROUSSEAU. (Oil on canvas; 21 by 25} ins.) 


In the increasing difficulty of obtaining even minor works by the leading | there are two outstanding Boudins, a brilliant Delacroi infini 
French artists of the 19th century, attention is naturally turned to those | subtle Sisley of a ~~~} a characteristic tine of om nich the pod 
artists who followed them, whose names are comparatively unknown, and |. of the exhibition: But besides these there are important canvases by such 
whose prices are still well short of the astronomical. This is not to imply lesser artists as Guillaumin, Valtat, Lebourg, Lépine, Loiseau, Moret, Martin 
that the current “ Paris-Londres ” exhibition at Tooth and Sons Ltd., and Luce, the best of whose work compares favourably with that of all but 
31 Bruton Street, W.1, consists only of second-class pictures. Far from it: the best of their more famous contemporaries and forbears. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A NOTABLE PUBLIC SERVANT: THE 
LATE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, who died 
on March 25 at the age of ninety- 
one, was a andson of the 
famous philanthropist. Educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst, he suc- 
ceeded his father as ninth Earl 
in 1886. With his seat at Wim- 
borne, Dorset, he was prominent 
in the public life of the county 
of which he was Lord Lieutenant. 


THE 


A FAMOUS YACHTSMAN: THE 
LATE SIR RALPH GORE. 
Sir Ralph Gore, who died on 
March 27 at the age of eighty- 
three, was one of the leading 
British yachtsmen of his time. 
He was Commodore of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and 
President of the Royal Yachting 
Association. During one season 
he gained 45 first-prize flags in 
54 starts. 
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AN IRISH ACTRESS: THE LATE 
MISS MAUREEN DELANEY. 
Miss Maureen Delaney, seen 
here as Deirdre O'Malley in Noél 
Coward's “Waiting in the 
Wings,” died on March 27 at 
the age of seventy-three. She 
was one of the great players 
* Dublin’s Abbey Theatre. 

° 
Burgess 
Plough and the Stars.” 


NEWS 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CHAIR- 
MAN: THE LATE MR. A. DREWRY. 
Mr. Arthur Drewry, who was 
chairman of the Football Asso- 
ciation since 1955, died on 
March 25 aged seventy. A much- 
revered figure in the world of 
soccer, he was President of the 
Football League from 1949 to 
1955, a director of Grimsby 
Town F.C., and he took part in 
International Committees. 
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AN R.A. SECRETARY: THE LATE 
SIR WALTER LAMB. 

Sir Walter Lamb, who was secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy from 
1913 to 1951, died on March 27 
at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was brother of the late Mr. 
Henry Lamb, R.A. Educated at 
Manchester Grammar School and 
Trinity Co , Cambridge, he 
was a most efficient and po 


My 


secretary of the Royal y. 
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THE NEW 


(Left.) 

THE NEW BISHOP OF 
LONDON: DR. STOP- 
FORD, BISHOP OF 

PETERBOROUGH. 

The Queen has 
nominated Dr. Stop- 
ford, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, for 
election as Bishop of 
London by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. e will suc- 
ceed Dr. Montgomery 
Campbell, who is re- 
tiring at the end of 
July. Dr. Stopford, 
who is sixty, is known 
for his work for 
Christian education. 
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BURMESE 


(Right.) 

TO BE TECHNICAL 
DIRECTOR OF LC.I.: 
MR. HAROLD SMITH. 
Mr. Harold Smith 
will succeed Dr. 
Richard Beeching— 
who was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the new British Rail- 


been with I.C.I, for 

thirty-two years, and 

will take up his 

appointment on 
une 1. 


ee 
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AMBASSADOR TO THE 
COURT OF ST. JAMES’S: 
U HLA MAUNG. 

U Hla Maung, the 
new Burmese Am- 
bassador, presented 
his letters of credence 
to the Queen | at 
Buckingham Palace 
on March 29. Before 
he took up his present 
appointment, he 
represented his coun- 
try in Israel. He has 
also been Ambassador 
to the People’s Re- 
public of China and 

to Thailand. 


We 


— 
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f TO BE BEST MAN AT HIS ELDER BROTHER’S 
WEDDING: PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT 

WHO IS NOW AT SANDHURST. 

Prince Michael of Kent will be best man at 
the wedding of his elder brother, the Duke 
of Kent, and Miss Katharine Worsley in 
York Min: on June 8. Prince Michael 
who is eigh , is in his first term at Sand- 
hurst. Princess Anne is to be one of the 





eight bride: ids. Dr. Ramsey, Archbishop- 
Designs of Canterbury, will officiate. i 


THE NEW BISHOP OF GUILDFORD: THE VERY REV. G. E. REINDORP 
(LEFT) WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, AND HIS FATHER. 


The Very Reverend G. E. Reindo 
Cathedral where he was consecra 


is seen here outside Southwark 
Bishop of Guildford on March 25 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury and many other Bishops. The new 
Bishop’s father, the Rev. H. W. Reindorp, who is 85, was present. 


TO PRESIDE OVER THE SECURITY INQUIRY: 
SIR CHARLES ROMER, A FORMER LORD 
JUSTICE OF APPEAL. 

Sir Charles Romer, a former Lord Justice 
of Appeal, is to preside over the security 
inquiry resulting from the recent spy trial 
at the Old Bailey. The committee of three 
will report direct to the Prime Minister and 
their terms of reference are very wide, 
covering not just security procedure at 

naval establishments 


A MEMBER OF THE SECURITY INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE: SIR HAROLD EMMERSON, A 
FORMER CIVIL SERVANT. 

Sir Harold Emmerson, who is sixty-five and 
who was formerly Permanent Secretary to 
the Minister of Labour, has been appointed 
a member of the security inquiry over 
which Sir Charles Romer will preside. In 
the last war Sir Harold served for two ye..ts 
as Under-Secretary to the Ministry of Home 
Security. 
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(Left.) 

APPOINTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF A NEW BREW- 
ERY GROUP : 

MR. E. THOMPSON. 
Mr. Edward Thomp- 
son is to be chairman 
of the new brewery 
yon Ay Ind Coope, 

and Tetley- 
Walker. The group, 
which will be the 

i in Britain, 

own about 9500 
public houses 
throughout the coun- 
try. It was announced 
the company will be 


A MEMBER OF THE SECURITY INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE: VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY 
THISTLETON-SMITH. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Thistleton- 
Smith, who retired last year from the Royal 
Navy, has been appointed one of the three 
members of the security inquiry committee. 
His last appointment was Admiral, British 
Joint Services Mission, Washington. It is 
expected that the committee will meet 
mostly in London. 











N June of last year I was told about a crow 
flying into a window. During the previous 
weeks I had had several letters from readers about 
birds flying into windows, and in more than one 
of these it had been stressed that the incident in 
question was probably not explainable on the 
usual grounds. This also seemed to be true of the 
story told me when I went to meet Mr. Peter 
Thomas, of Virginia Water, Surrey 

The usual explanation is that when the terri- 
tory of a pair of nesting birds abuts on to a house, 
the male, patrolling the perimeter, sees his reflec- 
tion in a window, takes it to be an intruder and 
attacks. Having once done this, he tends to come 
back to reconnoitre and, seeing his reflection once 
more, again attacks, and continues doing this 
until it becomes something of an obsession. 

The best example I have observed occurred 
some fifteen years ago. A blackbird spent nearly 
the whole spring flying 
at one window of the 
house across the street 
from mine. Day after 
day he could be seen 
flying up to the window 
and fluttering down the 
glass, repeating this 
almost endlessly 
throughout the day. 

When Mr. Thomas 
had completed his 
account of the crow I 
realised he had told me 
about something excep- 
tional, and I asked to 
be allowed to study it 
on the spot. It was on 
June 3 that Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas were 
awakened at 5.30 a.m. 
by a noise both puzzling 
and a little upsetting. 
On getting up to investi- 
gate they saw a crow 
repeatedly flying at one 
of the windows, ham- 
mering at it with his 
beak and leaving blood- 
stains on the glass. This 
went on all day, and it 
was necessary to clean 
the windows at the end 
of the day. 

The performance was 
repeated on the follow- 
ing day except that it 
being June 4, the start 
of the Whit- holiday 
week-end, there were 
people about in the 
garden, so the crow 
performed in the early 
morning only. The same held for the next two 
days, except that on these the hammering started 
at 4.30 a.m. On June 7 the crow did not arrive 
until 6.30 a.m., perhaps because the weather, 
which had previously been fine, had begun to 
deteriorate. The weather remained dull for some 
days after that, and the time of the start remained 
at 6.30 a.m. 

On June 7, the day after the week-end holiday, 
the attacks went on all day. Apart from the 
annoyance of being awakened early and having to 
clean the windows at the end of each day, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas were distressed at the amount 
of injury the bird might be doing itself, so steps 
were taken to discourage it. The bungalow, 
where this event was taking place, had one 
spacious living-room, with a large window on one 
side facing north and a larger window on the 
opposite side, and this was the one that was being 
attacked. The curtains had not been pulled to on 
either window on the morning the crow had 
started its hammering, but the remedy was tried 
of pulling them across the attacked window the 
following night. Despite this, the crow had re- 
turned on the morning following, on June 4. The 
next night these curtains were left open and those 
of the opposite window drawn, but without effect. 

On the evening of June 6 Mr. Thomas put up 
a barricade outside the larger window. It con- 
sisted of two pairs of step-ladders, one at each 
end of the window with three planks from one to 
the other, and on each plank was placed a row of 
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PUNCH-DRUNK CROW? 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


empty oil-drums. It was evidence of the crow’s 
determination that although the gaps in the barri- 
cade were not large, the bird had pushed its way 
through to continue its attacks, and had done so 
in no uncertain manner. 

The window consists of four frames each with 
a sheet of glass 5 ft. 6 ins. high and 1 ft. 7 ins 
wide. The left-hand pane, looking out from the 
room, was so liberally spattered with blood when 
I examined it on June 7 that it was difficult to 
put the end of one’s finger between the stains. 
There were, in addition, mud smears from the 
bird’s feet, a certain amount of saliva or mucus, 
and patches of food from the crow’s throat-pouch 
The next pane was soiled in the same way but 





PORTRAIT HEAD OF A CARRION CROW—ONE OF THE LARGEST OF OUR PERCHING BIRDS. THIS WEEK DR. BURTON TELLS OF A 
PARTICULAR CROW’S RITUAL OF FLYING AT ITS REFLECTION IN A WINDOW, CAUSING ITSELF NO LITTLE DAMAGE. SUCH A PER- the crows must have 


FORMANCE IS UNUSUAL IN ITSELF, AND SPECIALLY STRANGE IN A BIRD WHICH AS A RULE ROOSTS, NESTS AND FEEDS SOME 


WAY FROM HOUSES. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


less plentifully and in the upper half only. The 
third and fourth panes were similarly soiled but 
only at the top and to a depth of a foot. This, 
I learned, was the state of the windows, more or 
less, on previous days. 

I visited the bungalow the following morning 
in the hope of seeing this performance, and per- 
haps of finding a way to discourage the crow. 
Chasing it away had been useless: it merely 
returned as soon as the coast was clear. I arrived 
at Virginia Water in time to see the crow begin- 
ning its performance. Unfortunately, even 
although I exercised the greatest care in moving 
about, the crow flew away as soon as I entered 
the room, and it had not returned when I was 
compelled to depart two hours later. 

Much the same thing happened the following 
morning, so although I had gone on each occasion 
equipped with still and ciné cameras, there had 
been no hope of getting a photographic record. 
The following night, Mr. Thomas installed a ciné 
camera in the room with a lead and a switch 
going into his bedroom. On the following morn- 
ing, as soon as he was awakened by the crow’s 
hammering, he pressed the switch and roo ft. of 
film were obtained. 

From that morning on, for no obvious 
reason, the attacks decreased in intensity and 
ceased altogether a few days later. All I 
have, therefore, by which to study this episode 
is 100 ft. of film, my own brief observations 
of the crow in action, the testimony of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thomas and a good deal of circumstantial 
evidence. 

Why should the crow have started these attacks 
and why should it have continued them when it 
was doing itself so much harm? Did it first 
mistake its reflection for a rival and, once started 
out of jealousy, continue them because they had 
become an obsession? Or had it become punch- 
drunk? Or was it exhibitionism, a showing-off 
before his mate—not unknown in human males ? 
The questions are endless and the satisfactory 
answers few 

There was a row of flower-pots along the base 
of the window on the first morning and the crow 
standing on these would have had his head above 
the lower edge of the glass. Then he could have 
seen his own reflection, but after this first morn- 
ing the pots were removed because the plants in 
them were getting damaged by the crow’s activi- 
ties. Thereafter, he had 
only memory to guide 
him. More important 
is the question how the 
crow came to be near 
enough to the window 
to catch sight of his 
reflection. 

The bungalow has 
large windows com- 
manding a wide view of 
the surrounding 
countryside, with no 
houses to obstruct on 
the side where the 
window was in trouble. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are 
keen gardeners, spend- 
ing much time out of 
doors, and also inter- 
ested in birds. They are 
emphatic they had not 
noticed crows fly over 
or past the garden or 
the bungalow until the 
nuisance visits started. 
There were crows nest- 
ing in a small wood a 
quarter of a mile to the 
east, but they did not 
normally fly towards or 
past the bungalow. 
During the weeks that 
followed watch was kept, 
and this confirmed that 
crows came no nearer 
than the wood. What- 
ever may have been the 
first stimulus, therefore, 


come near the win- 
dow only by flying 
out of their routine 
course. The hen, by the way, accompanied her 
mate on these visits to the window but did not 
take part in the attacks. 

An interesting feature is that the attacks 
appear to have been, or quickly to have become, 
ritualised. About 7 ft. away from the foot of the 
window is a low bank, 2 ft. high. The crow would 
take up position at the same point on this bank 
each time, then fly obliquely to the top left-hand 
pane. Having struck this, he would flutter down 
the glass to the ground and walk back to the 
bank. There, he would walk to and fro for a while, 
perhaps call to his mate, and then turn, make 
purposively for the same spot, face the window 
and take-off for another attack, flying again to 
the top of the window. Six such attacks can be 
seen in the film, and for three of them there is 
only the one lunge at the window. In the three 
others, the crow made repeated attacks, either 
three or four or, in one case, eleven. In these 
repeated attacks, the bird, having made the first 
lunge at the top of the pane and fluttered down 
to the ground, then fluttered up from the ground, 
the height of ascent growing less with each 
repetition. 

Between the attacks the bird behaved quite 
normally, with no sign of obsession, derangement 
or mania. Only in the fury of the attacks was 
there anything that might be called unusual, and 
even this seemed to be something of a ritual from 
the care with which he went back each time to 
the same spot for the take-off. 
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THE ROCK FORMATION AT SODOM, KNOWN AS “LOT’S WIFE.” SODOM IS THE LOWEST POINT 
OF HABITATION IN THE WORLD (1290 FT. BELOW SEA LEVEL.) 








“ AND THEY SAID AMONG THEMSELVES, WHO SHALL ROLL US AWAY THE STONE FROM THE DOOR 
OF THE SEPULCHRE? AND WHEN THEY LOOKED, THEY SAW THAT THE STONE WAS ROLLED 


AWAY: FOR IT WAS VERY GREAT.” ThE ROLLING STONE BROUGHT THESE WORDS TO MIND. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE LANDMARK: KING SOLOMON’S PILLARS AT TIMNA, NEAR THE MODERN 
COPPER MINES—-TWENTY MILES FROM EILAT. 





AN ARTIST IN MODERN ISRAEL—AMONG SCENES AND 


Mrs. Juliet Pannett has recently returned from a tour of Israel, during which 
she made the drawings illustrated here, and a number of others, which are to 
be exhibited at the Cooling Gallery, 92 New Bond Street, W.1, from May 3-13. 
She writes, ‘“ I arrived by El Al Israel Airlines at Lod Airport on 14th January 
and spent twelve days touring the country as the guest of the Israel Government. 
These pictures show two subjects which I found of special interest both artist- 
ically and historically—‘Lot’s wife,’ by the Dead Sea ; and King Solomon’s Pillars, 


Drawn for “ The Illustrated London News "’ 





IS SHOWN IN 
AGAIN THE ROLLING STONE USED AS A DOOR IS 
IT REMINDED MRS. PANNETT OF A GREAT MOMENT IN ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


INSIDE THE FAMILY TOMB OF KING HEROD—OF WHICH THE EXTERIOR 
MRS. PANNETT’S DRAWING ON THE LEFT. 
CLEARLY SHOWN. 


MEMORIES OF GREAT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 


which are associated with the almost-legendary mines.’’ Another exciting 
moment was while she was sketching the family tomb of King Herod in 
Jerusalem, with its rolling stone as a door, when the celebrated words in St. 
Mark’s Gospel, and quoted elsewhere on this page, came into her mind. We 
take this opportunity of reminding readers that the important recent discovery 
of the mines used by King Solomon in the Wadi Timna was fully discussed 
and illustrated in our issue of September 3, 1960. 


by our Special Artist, Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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THE LAST OF A FAMOUS WARTIME FLYING-BOAT: THE SHORT SUNDERLAND WINGING ITS WAY OVER 


THE SCILLY ISLES ON ITS WAY TO SOUTH WALES, MARCH 24. 


The Sunderland was a highly important part of Britain’s air defences during the 1939-45 war, guarding 
the coastline from attack. Now, the last Sunderland in service has been flown to Pembroke Dock, 
Wales, where she was based in 1944, as part of 201 Squadron. She is to become a permanent memorial. 
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AN R.A.F. TRANSPORT VERSION OF A FINE CIVIL TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT: THE ARMSTRONG WHIT- 

WORTH ARGOSY C MK. I. AMONG THE FEATURES WHICH DIFFER FROM THOSE ON THE EARLIER 

VERSION ARE, THE RADOME CLEARLY VISIBLE ON THE NOSE, AND THE CIRCULAR CREW ENTRY 
HATCH. THE FIRST CIVIL VERSION FLEW IN JANUARY 19659. 


BACK HOME FOR THE FIRST TIME AFTER 112 DAYS: THE P. & 0. LINER ORIANA AT SOUTHAMPTON 





AFTER HER 45,000-MILE MAIDEN VOYAGE. 
The 42,000-ton liner Oriana has just carried 11,295 passengers on her maiden voyage, com 


on March 24; and is reported to 
exceeded her designed 


pleted 
have broken five world records during the course of it. e frequéntly 
service speed of 27} knots, and was steady even in a gale. 
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ERAS BEGIN AND END: OLD AND NEW 
BY LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR. 
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MARKING THE CLOSING OF THE NORE COMMAND: A NAVAL CEREMONY ATTENDED 
BY OVER 2000 SERVICEMEN AT CHATHAM ON MARCH 2%. 
The last Commander-in-Chief, the Nore, Admiral Sir Robin Durnford Slater, is shown 
here taking the salute at a ceremonial farewell march-past. From April 1 responsibility 
became shared between Portsmouth and Scotland. 





DEMOLITIONS AT WINDSOR: WORKMEN TAKING DOWN THE OUTER WALL NEAR THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE TO THE CASTLE. THE LAWN WILL BE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

On March 27 the Windsor Project, in which the Queen is co-operating, was begun. This 

involves the painting in harmonious colours of many of the shop-fronts, and the removal of 

these 40 yards of wall stretching from Henry VIII Gateway to the foot of the Curfew Tower. 
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PART OF A BRITISH WATERWAYS MODERNISATION SCHEME, WHICH IS DESIGNED TO FACILI- 

TATE THE MOVING OF GOODS BY WATER: THE NEW CROMWELL WEIR ON THE TRENT. 

Some five miles downstream from Newark, on the River Trent, is this elegant, curving 

weir, completely reconstructed at a cost of £270,000. In addition, seven locks on the Trent 
have been modernised. As a result many bottlenecks have been removed. 
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POLICE WITH A HEAD FOR HEIGHTS: MODERN RESCUE AT BEACHY HEAD. 





HEAD, SUSSEX, WITH A DUMMY VICTIM DURING PRACTICE DRILL. 


N March 24 the Eastbourne police carried out the first full-scale 
practice drill with a new stretcher for cliff rescue which has been 
designed by one of their own men, Police Constable Harry Ward. Police 
Constable Ward has for some years patrolled the area round Beachy Head 
(512 ft. above sea-level), mainly on horseback, and is well known for a 
number of courageous rescues. He submitted to the police authorities a 
design for a new stretcher, based on his experience in this work. This 
design was approved, and a local contractor was commissioned to make 
one. Whereas the stretcher in use previously was of reinforced canvas, 
this one is made of aluminium tubing; and although it is not unique in 
design, it has been specially made for this particular kind of rescue, and 
differs widely from any standard commercial product. One of its features 
consists of collapsible prongs which enable it to be “‘ anchored” to the 
cliff. All members of the Eastbourne police are trained so that if need 
be they can perform cliff rescue with this stretcher. 





RESCUE COMPLETED: POLICE CONSTABLE WARD STEPS CALMLY TO THE TOP OF THE 
CLIFF WITH THE STRETCHER THAT HE HAS DESIGNED HIMSELF. 





THE WINCH WHICH HAS BEEN IN USE FOR CLIFF RESCUE FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS, 
BUT WHICH IS NONE THE LESS SAFE FOR THAT: A SCENE DURING PRACTICE 








THE MOUNTAINEER POLICEMAN AND HIS “CRADLE”: THE ALUMINIUM STRETCHER REPLACES A WIDELY- 
USED NEILL-ROBERTSON REINFORCED CANVAS TYPE 
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HE play called “ Jacques,” at the 

Royal Court Theatre, is—very 
roughly—about a young man who has been the 
despair of his French bourgeois family. But he 
makes a great effort to reform; he will say at last 
that he loves potatoes in their jackets. That is 
all very well; when it comes to matrimony he still 
remains independent—his bride, he says, must 
have three noses. His family, prepared for 
emergency, provides a suitable young woman. 
Whereupon, after she has related a long story 
about a flaming stallion—with agreeable scenic 
extravagance to match—she instructs him in the 
new language which has no word but “ puss,” and 
others in the household prowl round, as cats, upon 
the shadowed stage. 


The curtain then falls, or it might be better to 
say that it collapses. When it rises once more the 
key-word is “‘ production.’’ First, there is some 
dolorous business with a dead grandfather, now 
in his picture-frame and now out of it; he must be 
the unfunniest personage the theatre has thrown 
up for some time. At last we get down to a ritual 
of egg production. Apparently the bride is 
producing these off-stage for the bridegroom, who 
remains with us, to give what the King in 
“Hamlet ’”’ calls ‘ the hatch and the disclose.’ 
When, again, the curtain has had enough, the stage 
is being filled rapidly with baskets of eggs. Their 
preparation, as my unimpressed neighbour ob- 
served, must have offered a good deal of 
unappreciated work to the stage management. 


This play is by Eugene lIonesco, a fact you 
will probably have guessed. If, using his own new 
language, | am able to murmur a mild “ Puss!” 
to the first half, I can merely say of the 
second half, in frenzied italics, ‘‘ Puss, 
puss!’’ Gilbertianly, the task of filling up 
the blanks I 'd rather leave to you. 


Agreed, when I met the first half of 
* Jacques ’’ about eight months ago, at 
the Hampstead Theatre Club, it seemed to 
me haunting at times, inexplicable (lonesco 
continuing to explain that words are 
meaningless), but often with a theatrical 
effect like a sustained incantation. It was 
heightened by Valerie Hanson’s perform- 
ance as the bride. This revival, just as 
well directed, proves that the piece does 
not survive a second hearing. I will not 
go back on myself too far. Portions of 
the first scene, with its multiple assonances, 
rhymes, malapropisms, and so on, do have 
a certain (if exasperating) quality; Miss 
Hanson continues to manage the purring 
language so artfully that we almost credit 
it. But the second half, which was wisely 
omitted last year, is both idiotic and taste- 
less, and how Mr. Duguid, as the grand- 
father, or, for that matter, Denys Haw- 
thorne as the bridegroom, cope with these 
parts, I cannot well imagine. lonesco has 
said briskly that it is his intention to “‘ let 
the unusual spring from the dullest and 
most ordinary daily routine, and from 
everyday prose when pursued beyond the 
limits.’’ In the second half of ‘* Jacques ”’ 
I feel that he has pursued everything be- 
yond the limits. He is a most uneven 
dramatist, and I think that we are begin- 1B 
ning to have far too much of his chosen 
method, a progress, through deliberate 
mystification, to nothing and nowhere in 
particular. 


From the play called “‘ Jacques ”’ to 
the play called “‘ J.B.” (Phoenix): here we 
leave verbal clowning for a statement of 
the utmost lucidity. This is a version of 
the Book of Job, in modern terms, told 
by the American poet, Archibald Mac- 
Leish. The play is a spiritual enquiry 
written with earnestness that does not 
often gleam on the page but that can 
impress in the theatre when conducted 
with as much urgency as it is at the 
Phoenix. It is a change to escape from 
mocking at belief. Mr. MacLeish does not 
proclaim negation with a satisfied smirk. 
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THE WORLD 


“A VERSION OF THE BOOK OF JOB IN MODERN TERMS” 
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““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING ” (Stratford-upon-Avon). 
in the season's festival at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. 
Langham, with Geraldine McEwan and Christopher Plummer as Beatrice and 
Benedick. 


“ONE OVER THE EIGHT ” (Duke of York’s). 
successor to “‘ Pieces of Eight "’; the revue is directed by Paddy Stone. 


THE WAKEFIELD MYSTERY PLAYS (Mermaid). 
and Sally Miles, with settings by Bernard Miles and costumes by Audrey 
Cruddas. 


“THE REHEARSAL ” (Globe). 
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THICK AND CLEAR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


If ‘‘ J.B.” does not come through as one had 
hoped, it is, I think, because the framework is all 
too heavy for it. The scene is a travelling circus 
In the textual directions it is described as “‘ once 
splendidly gilded and painted, but now worn, 
tattered and patched from year after year after 





IONESCO AT THE ROYAL COURT: A SCENE FROM “ JACQUES "— 
IN WHICH A BRIDE DEVELOPS MORE THAN THE USUAL NUM- 
BER OF NOSES--AND FINGERS. LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: JACQUES 
(DENYS HAWTHORNE), ROBERTA’S FATHER (GEORGE MERRITT), 
ROBERTA (VALERIE HANSON) AND ROBERTA’S MOTHER 
(MOLLIE MAUREEN). THE PRODUCER IS R. D. SMITH. 





(DONALD SINDEN), HIS WIFE (CONSTANCE CUMMINGS) AND FAMILY AT 
DINNER ENJOYING A MEAL AND NOT SUSPECTING THE DISASTERS AHEAD. 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(April 4.) 


(April 5.) 


SANS WAN NWR Ne SOR een sn nen ennnns 


TOLD BY ARCHIBALD 
MacLEISH: A SCENE FROM “J.B.” AT THE PHCENIX WITH (SITTING BY LADDER) 
NICKLES (PAUL ROGERS) AND (ABOVE HIM) MR. ZUSS (JOHN CLEMENTS) WATCHING 
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The first play 
Directed by Michael 


Kenneth Williams heads the 
(April 5.) 


Directed by Colin Ellis 


Alan Badel, Phyllis Calvert, Maggie Smith, 
and Diana Churchill in the Bristol Old Vic production of Anouilh’s play trans- 
lated by Pamela Hansford Johnson and Kitty Black. (April 6.) 
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year on the roads of the world.’’ The pro- 

gramme puts it more simply: “ A corner 

inside an enormous circus tent where a side-show of 
some kind has been set up.”’ It is here that, in due 
time, we are to meet the modern ordeal of Job, but 
first there is a long colloquy between a “‘gaunt, 
sallow, sardonic’ seller of popcorn and a dignified 
“old actor fallen on evil days’’ who now sells 
balloons. They are to be the commentators on the 
play, and they assume respectively the mask of Satan 
and the magnificent God-mask. All of this, though 
written with sensibility, is too protracted; indeed 
it can appear to be pretentious, the last thing, 
I am sure, that theintensely sincere dramatist would 
wish. 


The play of the new fob, after an early scene 
in which the dramatist is hammering at his point, 
is very straight and simple, though when it is over 
we may remember first the mighty phrases of the 
Authorised Version of Job spoken by a Distant 
Voice. I can hardly agree with Miss Rosamond 
Gilder, who reviewed the play in New York, 
that MacLeish has woven “ the thundering voice 
of the King James version of the Bible with the 
warp and woof of his poetry without injuring 
the fabric.”’ 


“‘ J.B.”’ seems to me, in fine, to be an austere 
and dignified effort that does not quite come off. 
Donald Sinden and Constance Cummings, as Job 
and his wife, and John Clements and Paul Rogers 
as the commentators, do everything that voice, 
feeling, and presence can do. Compared with 
much of the stuff we have had lately—that dope 
affair, for instance—it was immensely worth doing. 
The play is an act of faith, so let us be grateful for 
it, especially as—though I doubt whether 
it will succeed—it comes as a sign at the 
end of a period when the avant-garde theatre 
is tottering and crumbling all round us. 


That said, I am still likely to think of 
MacLeish as the author of a poem that, in 
the words of Maurice Baring, I shall 
always be ready to declare as part of my 
personal luggage. I mean, “‘ You, Andrew 
Marvell,”’ in which he sees 


Baghdad darken, and the bridge 
Across the silent river gone, 
And through Arabia the edge 
Of evening widen and steal on. 


And deepen on Palmyra’s street 
The wheel rut in the ruined stone, 
And Lebanon fade out and Crete 
High through the crowds and overblown 


I was writing, not long ago, of ‘“‘ The 
White Devil’’ as presented by the secon- 
dary artists of the Old Vic, and deciding 
that a sequel to Webster was uncommonly 
difficult. The players at this “limb” of 
the National Theatre would be delighted, 
I think, by a brief and suitably sanguinary 
epilogue that I have just received from 
the witty Mr. Martin Holmes. I like par- 
ticularly the stage direction, ‘‘ Enter Hor- 
tensio, Julio, Christophero, Servant, Guid- 
antonio, and little Jacques the Moor, 
bringing in a dumb-show of the funerals 
of the Cardinal and the several Ambassa- 

dors, with all ceremonies appertaining,”’ 
and the last lines: 


Gio.: Then guards, arrest Hortensio, Anton- 
elli 

And all else here who dare remain alive 

Gut.: What, me, my lord? I had no part 


i’ the play, 
Nor was but once named in the direc- 
tion. 
Gio.: Thy fault for keeping company with 
villains. 


Away with them to execution straight, 
Bloody conclusions best preserve thé 
state 


As somebody says in ‘“ Twelfth Night,” 
this is the best fooling, when all is done. 
Better than Ionesco. 
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VETERANS OF ROAD, RAIL AND WATER: A NEW LONDON TRANSPORT MUSEUM. 
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VETERANS OF THE RAILS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE, METROPOLITAN RAILWAY, 
1903; BOX HILL LOCOMOTIVE, 1880; AND AN AVELINE AND PORTER CHAIN-DRIVEN ENGINE, 1872. 





OMNIBUSES FAMILIAR TO LONDONERS IN THE 1910'S AND 1920'S: (L. TO R.) A B-TYPE 
“OLD BILL,” 1910; A K-TYPE, 1919; AN S-TYPE, 1920; AND AN NS-TYPE, 1923. 


FOR CONVEYING ROYALTY: ONE OF THE FIRST ROYAL COACHES—MADE FOR QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
THE WIDOW OF WILLIAM IV. A MOST ELEGANT CARRIAGE. 


On March 27, at Clapham, South London, the first permanent exhibition in 
the country devoted entirely to the history of public transport by rail, road 
and water, was officially opened. The new museum has been set up by the 
British Transport Commission and many treasures of the past will be on view 
to the public. Appropriately enough, the museum is housed in what was 
formerly a bus depot. Besides famous London omnibuses, such as the “ Old 
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FOR WATER TRANSPORT: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARINE SECTION, WITH MODELS 
OF CANAL VESSELS AND A FULL-SIZE WHEEL. 


A REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION: SOME TRAMCARS—ON VIEW AT THE BRITISH TRANSPORT 
COMMISSION’S MUSEUM OF BRITISH TRANSPORT AT TRIANGLE PLACE, CLAPHAM. 


A TILLING “ KNIFE-BOARD” HORSE BUS OF 1885 BEING INSPECTED BY TWO BOYS FROM 
ISLEWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. THE MUSEUM HAS A FASCINATING RANGE OF EXHIBITS. 


Bill,”” tramcars of vanished ages, engines such as the Aveline and Porter 
chain-driven engine built for the Wootton tramway, and old vessels which 
used to ply up and down England’s peaceful canals, enthusiastic students of 
the history of transport will be able to wonder at models, pictures, maps, 
tickets, and many other relics. On page 582 readers can see a reproduction 
of a street railway which had a short span of life in London in 1861. 
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IR WALTER SCOTT has a good deal 
to answer for—and so, for the matter 

of that, has Shakespeare. From the latter 
we get a twisted and propagandist picture 
of King Richard III which historians 
are still endeavouring to correct; from Sir 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. | 


By E. D. O’BRIEN, 


Blackpool gave me the horrors, but amply 
bore out the author’s conclusions ! 

If you want to know all about RipBons 
H AND MEDALS, consult Messrs. Taprell 
¢ Dorling (‘‘ Taffrail ’’) and Guille, who have 
‘compiled this new edition of a useful book 
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Walter, a highly idealised portrait of King 
Richard I, who may or may not have been lion- 
hearted, but whose morals and care for the country 
which he ruled left a good deal to be desired. 
From both we gain the impression that John was 
a Very Bad King. It was high time that someone 
tried to take a more impartial view, and this has 
now been done by Dr. W. L. Warren, in KiNG 
JouHN. Magna Carta was always a myth, and Dr. 
Warren explains why. He also shows that John’s 
character was a curious mixture which is still 
difficult to analyse accurately. He was most 
unfortunate in his chroniclers, for Roger of Wend- 
over and Matthew Paris lost no opportunity of 
blackening his name. He had to fight against 
early handicaps—the ‘Lackland’ days—not 
the least being that of having been born into the 
‘‘ devil’s brood ”’ of Angevins. He lost Normandy, 
quarrelled with the Pope and with his barons, 
and left a reputation for being tyrannical, cruel, 
immoral, stupid and weak. After reading this 
book, it seems to me that Dr. Warren’s estimate, 
which is all the more convincing because no 
attempt is made to whitewash obvious faults, is 
as close as we are now likely to get to the truth: 


It seems clear that he was inadequate for the tasks 
confronting him as King. Even in his achievements there 
was always something missing. He subdued nations to 
his will, but brought only the peace of fear; he was 
an ingenious administrator, but expedients came before 
policy; he was a notable judge, but chicanery went 
along with justice; he was an able ruler, but he did 
not know when he was squeezing too hard; he was a 
clever strategist, but his military operations lacked that 
vital ingredient of success—boldness. He had the 
mental abilities of a great king, but the inclinations of 
a petty tyrant. 

Such a man was not likely to make a howling 
success of kingship in the early years of the 13th 
century. The story, as Dr. Warren tells it, holds 
together and makes sense. I only wish that he 
had told us a little more about the real character 
of that nasty little milksop (as he appears in 
Shakespeare’s play), Arthur of Brittany. The 
milksop was, after all, a young tough of seventeen 
when he was killeu, and he can hardly have failed 
to inherit some at least of the disagreeable 
characteristics of the Angevins. 

When we turn to Robert Payne’s THE Hoty 
SworD, we are again confronted for at least one 
scene in the narrative, with the romantic imagina- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, while for others we can 
look back to the ‘‘ Thousand And One Arabian 
Nights ’’ and Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan.’’ Mr. Payne has 
traced the cultural, military, political, religious 
and scientific history of Muhammadism (I give his 
spelling), from Muhammad himself to Colonel 
Nasser, between whom he makes an interesting 
comparison : 

What Muhammad tapped were elements of human 
consciousness which are timeless, changeless, quite 
without historic answer—the human need for sub- 
mission, the heart’s hunger for God, man’s thirst for 
dominion over himself, over his passions and the aim- 
less wanderings of his mind. ... Nasser, employing 
the weapons of subversion, must subvert Islam to his 
own ends, becoming Caliph and Sultan, creating and 
ruling over an empire which in the nature of things 
must split apart in the moment of his death.... All 
the forces of historic Islam bear against this strange 
dictator in a modern business suit. He represents 
the awakened fury of aroused Islam, which sees itself 
surrounded by enemies beyond its understanding. He 
must fight the ‘‘ war of the desert ’’ in an age given 
over to wars which are not fought according to the 
law of Islamic warfare. Inevitably he makes war 
against those who might have been his closest allies: 
a shadowy war fought among shadows. 

This is an excellent book, for the author really 
understands Islam, and feels in sympathy with it. 
The earlier chapters on the various caliphates of 
Arabia, Damascus and Bagdad are necessarily a 
trifle tortuous, but the great impetus which carried 
Islam over the whole of the Middle East, North 
Africa and Spain is well explained. The reader 
will find that Harun al-Rashid was not only 
a romantic voluptuary, but “deeply religious, a 
brilliant soldier, an exceptional administrator.” 
We are reminded that the vizier Ja’far and the 
executioner Masrur were historical characters— 
but Flecker was too well steeped in the history of 
Islam to play too many tricks with the text. We 
find, too, that Saladin was not only “ chivalrous, 
gentle and kind ’’; he was also “ a soldier of limited 
skill whose passion for orthodox theology led him 
to execute all those he regarded as heretics, ana 
his rage against the heretics, as recounted by Ibn 
Sheddad, is not pleasant to watch.” 

Mr. Payne compresses the later history, and I 
think that he might have made more of the 
Aristotelian philosophers of Islam who had such 





a profound influence on St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and so on the whole subsequent development 
of Christian thought. But the whole narrative of 
Muhammad himself, and his devastating theo- 
logical simplifications, still so potent in Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East, is full of significance 
for our problems to-day. 

Egypt and Israel, as well as Islam, have left 
their mark on the Sinai peninsula, and recent 
archeological discoveries in this territory are 
fascinatingly described in Gop’s WILDERNESS, by 
Beno Rothenberg. Canaanite settlements have 
been excavated, and landmarks of biblical times, 
such as Mount Sinai itself and Mount Hor, have 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


MONG the stranger manifestations of chess 
liable to make spose appearances at any 
y 


time but more particularly in evidence during National 
Chess Week and at Christmas time is Crazy Chess. 

There may possibly be other types of crazy chess 
than the one I have seen and am about to describe, 
but I doubt whether there are crazier. 

This type was, I understand, invented by Arthur 
A. Cunnane, a remarkable character, whose other 
claim to fame in our circle lies in his being my 
partner on an historic occasion when one of our 
opponents in a bridge game picked up all thirteen 
spades (and was, aailanatl , not so excited as to 
call seven no trumps). 

In Cunnane’s chess, the members of a club pair 
up and start off just as in normal chess; each move 
has to be made on the sounding of a bell or buzzer 
but a longer time allowance is advisable than the 
ten-seconds-a-move customary for lightning chess. 
Half a minute per move is satisfactory. 

At the dictates of a Master of Asininities, 
announced in a clear voice immediately after the 
sounding of the bell, any of the ordinary laws of 
chess may be modified until further notice. A 
discriminating M.C. will go to work gradually, 
reserving his most telling tortures to the end, 

Thus he may forbid any but pawn moves for 
a while. Noble pieces will suffer ignoble deaths. On 
cancellation of the edict, some kings will find them- 
selves horribly exposed. 

Then perhaps comes the announcement that all 
pawns shall henceforth move like knights. You find 
it has become almost second nature to move pawns 
like pawns but, never mind, you manage to keep 
abreast with events by concentrating hard .. . until 
a are told that all knights shall move like bishops. . ! 

en your opponent captures your queen with his 
knight, but moving it as a knight. In the shock of 
your loss, you mechanically make a move in reply 
and realise you have now forfeited the right to 
protest. 

At this juncture, the M.C. placidly visits each 
board and presents each player with either a black 
or a white button. This represents, he explains, a 
new and most powerful piece, which acts as a com- 
bined queen and knight. The player may place it 
on any square he pleases and commence using it at 
once. There is only one little complication: the 
black button counts as a white piece, the white 
button as a black. 

Groans are heard. Worse is to come. 

All married men are told to remove their queens 
and all clerics to retreat their bishops. Non-smokers 
lose a turn. Do you ever play tennis? If so, you 
must make your next two moves from your base-line. 

It was in a club where Arthur Cunnane had once 
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been a member that I saw the crowning horror intro- 
duced. There were to be small prizes, it had been 
announced. Play had been in progress more than 
an hour and some games were obviously nearing their 
end. Most of the oy wore numbed expressions 
but one or two, who had miraculously managed to 
survive all the shoals of these maniac seas, were 
looking vagucly pleased and triumphant. Their joy 
was not to last for long. 

“* Reverse all s!’’ came the ukase: “ You 


take your opponent’s pieces and he takes yours from 
now on,"’ And two moves later: ‘‘ Play now ceases 
and all games will be adjudicated.’’ O quae mutatio 





been identified with the reservations typical of 
careful scholars. But the uninformed reader will 
be impressed chiefly by the splendid photographs 
which illustrate the awe-inspiring grandeur of 
the bleak and desolate desert. No wonder that the 
children of Israel hungered for the fleshpots of 
Egypt, and no wonder that their tough descendants 
made mincemeat of the Egyptian troops there 
in 1956! 

Returning home, I plunged with interest into 
the account of ourselves given by Tom Harrisson 
in BriTAIN REVISITED. This is based on a Mass- 
Observation survey of ‘‘ Worktown,” which equals 
Bolton, and complements a similar survey under- 
taken by the author and his colleagues in the late 
‘thirties. Religion, politics, leisure, pubs, smoking, 
television, knowledge and taste, the réle of the 
monarchy, and “totemism”’ are all investigated 
without too many statistics and with a pleasant 
regard for humanity. The last thirty years have 
brought changes, of course, but not so many as 
one might have expected. A short chapter on 
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of reference. (A friend who holds a some- 
what bizarre foreign decoration complains to me, 
a trifle huffily, that if the Orders of Montenegro are 
included, why not those of Peru ?) 

Remote as the war experiences of others are 
likely to be—and too often as they tend to be 
recounted—I took kindly to Sven Berlin’s I am 
Lazarus. The author was a conscientious objector 
who suffered a change of heart, and he gives an 
unvarnished account of life in the ranks. As a 
poet and artist, he might well have expected to 
find himself more than a little out of touch—to say 
the least—but Mr. Berlin is one of those who have 
found that an ability to be genuinely interested in 
one’s fellow human beings meets an immediate 
response. To quote from the book would fail to 
give its quality, for it must be read—and I repeat 
the word “‘ must ’’—as a singularly well integrated 
whole. 

Next to the war, colonialism is a subject which 
is being rapidly done to death. Nevertheless, I 
found Alan Thomas’s novel, THE GOVERNOR, a 
most moving study of the problems which still 
beset us. The territory is imaginary, though it is 
clearly based on Cyprus, for the newly-appointed 
Governor finds a smooth prelate, whom he releases 
from detention, and an anonymous terrorist leader. 
He also finds tragedy. His only son is killed in a 
scuffle, and his irresponsible wife, after an affair 
with his secretary, commits suicide. This is no 
propaganda essay. The Secretary of State, the 
colonial blimps, the home public, all get treatment 
as sympathetic, if as penetrating, as the syco- 
phantic or rebellious locals. There is a happy 
ending which will, I suspect, cause some sad wish- 
fulfilment fantasies in the Colonial Office. I hope 
that this brilliant piece of work will find a large 
and appreciative public. 

New Literature has scored another success with 
Namba Roy’s BLack ALBINO, a story of the Maroon 
tribes who won independence from their white 
masters in Jamaica in 1738. I was astonished to 
find that Tom Driberg, who contributes a fore- 
word, compares the author with Kipling, and still 
more astonished to find that Mr. Driberg intends 
this to be taken as high praise. After reading this 
most unusual story of tribal jealousies, superstition, 
heroism, love and high principle, I see exactly 
what he means, and I endorse the verdict. 

If you can bear to be depressed by “ actual- 
ities,’’ read Robert Muller’s THE SHORES OF NIGHT. 
This is the story of a partner in a London press 
agency with a neurotic German wife, a mistress 
who is a television star, and a growing inability 
to cope with life. The Fleet Street hangovers, 
intrigues, financial fiddles, and competitive narcis- 
sism are Only slightly caricatured, and there are 
some sombre passages about resurgent Nazism in 
Germany. 

Of two fairly good thrillers, I preferred Hillary 
Waugh’s Roap Biock. This is an American book, 
with gangsters, shootings, the theft of 100,000 
dollars, hostages, tough police, get-aways in cars, 
and several corpses. It is breathless enough, but 
its chief merit, to my mind, lies in the fact that 
all these stock characters become somehow 
plausible and human—a very rare achievement in 
this kind of story. 

My friend Mr. Denzil Batchelor’s THE MAN 
Wuo Lovep Cuocorates suffers, by contrast, 
from an exuberance of humanity. His characters 
are almost too eccentric, and the plot cannot quite 
bear their weight. The chase leads Scotland Yard 
to America, and ends abruptly when the suspect 
is torn to death by jackals ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


KiNG Joun, by Dr. W. L. Warren. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 30s.) 

THE Hoty Sworn, by Robert Payne. (Robert 
Hale; 35s.) 

Gop’s WILDERNESS. DISCOVERIES IN SINAI, by 
Beno Rothenberg. (Thames and Hudson ; 3 gns.) 

BRITAIN REVISITED, by Tom Harrisson. (Gol- 
lancz; 25s.) 

RIBBONS AND MEDALS, by Captain H. Taprell 
Dorling and L. F. Guille. (Philip; 25s.) 

I am Lazarus, by Sven Berlin. (Galley Press; 


21s.) 

ba Governor, by Alan Thomas. (Gollancz; 
18s.) 

Biack ALBINO, by Namba Roy. (New Litera- 
ture; 18s.) 


THE SHORES oF NiGut, by Robert Muller. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode; 18s.) 
Roap Brock, by Hillary Waugh. (Gollancz; 

13s. 6d.) 
THE Man Wuo Loven Cuocorates, by Denzil 
Batchelor. (Heinemann; 15s.) 
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“I’M NOT STAYING HERE!’’: A YOUNG TUSKER PROTESTING AGAINST CAPTIVITY IN NO UNCERTAIN MANNER. 


This young tusker, clearly stating his reluctance to be confined within the khedda 

a stockade built in the forest for catching wild elephants—-had only himself 
to blame for his incarceration. After entering the enclosure in broad daylight 
and finding himself trapped, the young elephant made a thorough inspection 
of the premises. When he found all escape was out of the question, he became 
very angry, and revealed his feelings in the manner seen above. On the 


following day four kunkis, or specially trained tame elephants for roping to 
wild ones, were brought along to secure the captive tusker and take him 
to a training camp. But our tusker was loath to end his days hauling logs and 
showed his fighting qualities to such good effect that the elephant trainers 
refused to enter the stockade, the gate was opened and he was able to return 
to the forest—no doubt a wiser elephant. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE RENAULT DAUPHINE. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


RIVING back to London one morning to return a road test Dauphine 

to its stable at Western Avenue, Acton, I was naturally marshalling 

my impressions of some 300 miles on the car when I suddenly remembered a 

song or film title to the effect that ‘‘ Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong.”’ 

I remember nothing more of film or song—other than those six words, but 
somehow they seem to epitomise the car. 

The Renault has long been a marque popular with British motorists, and 
my knowledge of it goes back long before the 4 c.v. and the Dauphine were 
thought of. To-day, of course, the Dauphine is not only France's best-seller 
but also one of the world’s best-sellers. I have seen it being produced in its 
thousands at the parent factory at Billancourt at the gates of Paris, and also 
at the famous new factory at Flins which is reckoned to be one of the most 
highly automated in the world, even by American standards. For the United 
Kingdom market it is, of course, assembled at Acton. 

The layout of the Dauphine is by now so well known that I can condense 
its main technical details to the simple description that engine and drive are 
concentrated at the rear, that all four wheels are independently sprung, and 
that the suspension system was modified during 1959 by the addition of 
pneumatic cushions at 
the rear and rubber 
cones at the front to 
assist the coil springs 
used at front and rear, 
with a torsion anti-roll 
bar at the front also. I 
must add that the test 
car had the optionally 
extra Gordini four-speed 
gear-box in place of the 
standardised three- 
speed box. 

Now cars with en- 
gines and transmission 
concentrated at one end 
do undoubtedly tend to 
be heavier at that end, 
which can, and some- 
times does, have an 
appreciable effect on 
the manner in which the 
car handles. The Dau- 
phine is no exception, 
and its unladen weight 
distribution is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. on 
the front wheels and 
60 per cent. on the rear 
wheels, so that it is, in 
fact, ‘‘ tail heavy.”’ It 
can be claimed that this 
makes for light steering, 
and for good traction, 
but it also means that 
if the car is driven too xf nee. 
fast round a bend it is gmeepy hig. 
its rear wheels that will 
break away first. 

Some expert drivers 
will argue happily to- 
gether as to the merits 
or demerits of front end or rear end breakaway, but most of us have no wish 
to drive at, or even near, the breakaway point, which, therefore, becomes 
purely a matter of academic interest. Actually the Dauphine handles quite 
well in fast cornering, remains free from roll, and maintains the desired course 
although one may gain a suspicion of tail heaviness if it becomes necessary to 
swerve rapidly from one lock to the other, as could be required, for example, 
to avoid a child running into the road. 

But normally the Dauphine does not suggest to a driver handling it for 
the first time that it is any different from a normal front-engine rear-drive car. 
Strangely enough the one factor that can arouse a suspicion that there is 
anything unusual is a strong cross-wind, especially if it be gusty, for a slight 
tendency to wander then becomes apparent. One wonders if this may not be 
partly due to the considerable difference between front and rear tyre pressures, 
only 14 Ib. per sq. in. at the front but 23 !b. per sq. in. at the rear, that is 
recommended in order to obtain consistent steering characteristics. 

The present Aerostable suspension has made a decided improvement in 
the riding comfort, especially when the car has a full complement of passengers, 
and it rides particularly well over rough surfaces. It also contributes not a 
little, I think, to the road holding. On a car so small and light, with a wheel- 
base of 7 ft. 5$ ins. and an unladen weight of just over 13 cwt., the variation 
in load between one-up and four-up presents quite a problem to the designer 
of the suspension system, of course. 

As to the improvement made possible in performance by the optional 
four-speed gear-box there can be no doubt whatever. The first and top gear 
ratios, 16.2 and 4.5 to 1 respectively, remain unaltered, but the 7.8 to 1 

second gear of the three-speed box becomes a 9.2 to 1 second and a 6.4 to 1 
third. Naturally the performance on first and top is the same, therefore, with 
maximum speeds of about 25 m.p.h. in first gear and 73 m.p.h. on top but 
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CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE RENAULT DAUPHINE —-“ NOT ONLY FRANCE’S BEST-SELLER BUT ALSO ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S BEST-SELLERS.” THIS MOST POPULAR CAR IS SURPRISINGLY ROOMY FOR ITS SIZE, ECONOMICAL TO RUN AND WITH 
EXCEPTIONALLY COMFORTABLE SUSPENSION. (Price £486, plus £203 12s. 6d. P.T. With four-speed gear-box, an extra {9 18s. 4d., including tax. 
Renault Gordini de luxe saloon £539, plus £225 14s 24 P.T.) 


with 35 m.p.h. available on second and nearly 60 m.p.h. on third, an enter- 
prising driver can naturally obtain.a more lively performance in the middle 
performance range. 

The gear-box is of the type that delights the enthusiast and flatters the 
novice. It has synchromesh for the three upper ratios, is by no means noisy 
although all four ratios are indirect owing to the design of the gear-box and 
final drive unit, and is controlled by a short central lever which is unusual in 
being spring-loaded to a central position when released after a change has 
been made. 

Another unusual feature one immediately notices is that the ignition 
warning light is green and the oil pressure warning light red, the reverse of 
the customary, although there appears to be no reason for it. The instrument 
panel is neat, well placed in front of the driver, and cowled against reflections 
in the screen. It includes petrol and water-temperature gauges below the 
speedometer dial. A lever switch for the turn indicators projects to the right 
below the steering wheel rim, and on the left is the combined horn and 
lighting switch, pushing in for the horn and turning for the lights. A small 
switch in the wheel boss has two positions, one selecting a loud horn note and 
the other a soft note for 
town use. 

An automatic choke 
gives instant starting 
from cold, providing 
that the driver obeys 
instructions and refrains 
from putting his foot on 
the accelerator. The 
ignition switch is also 
the starter switch, and 
locks the steering as 
weil in the “stop” 
position. Pedals, wheel, 
gear lever and brake 
lever are nicely posi- 
tioned for comfort and 
convenience, and _ the 
driver has good visi- 
bility ahead and astern. 
The front seats are com- 
fortable and both are 
adjustable, but are in- 
clined to restrict knee 
room for the rear pas- 
sengers when set fairly 
well back. 

I took the Dauphine 
to some of my favourite 
Cotswold test hills, 
although to-day they 
present no real difficul- 
ties to the modern car 
whatever its size, and 
it made light of their 
at el : Cyt I gradients going either 
sre, Hae css hb a up or down. The steer- 
ing is light and precise, 
as one expects from 
rack and pinion, the 
brakes need only 
moderate pedal pressure 
and gave no hint of fade, and the smooth-running little 845-c.c. 
engine showed that it will pull steadily at 20 m.p.h., or cruise effortlessly 
at 60 m.p.h. 

The four doors give easy access to the seats, and although the front wheel 
arches project into the floor space they do not seem to offer any serious 
obstruction, even although they prevent some movement of the feet. Hinged 
ventilating panels and winding windows in the front doors, in conjunction 
with a heating and demistingsy stem, provide for comfort of passengers and 
driver. 

Luggage accommodation is provided in the nose of the car beneath what 
would be the bonnet in a conventional car, and it is more generous than one 
expects to find. The spare wheel is also carried at the front beneath the 
luggage locker and behind the hinged number plate. The locker is opened 
by a handle underneath the fascia on the centre line, and an automatic stay 
retains it in position when it is lifted up. The true bonnet over the engine 
at the rear of the car is secured by a central external handle and also retained 
in. the open position. 

There are many small points about the Dauphine that indicate a practical 
outlook on the part of its designers. The rear door locks, for example, have a 
“ child safety "’ device that prevents the doors being opened from inside but 
allows them to be opened by the external handles. The battery and brake 
fluid reservoir are located beneath the luggage locker lid and are instantly 
accessible for attention. Accessibility of the engine for maintenance is, of 
course, first class. : 

As regards its appearance, the Dauphine is accepted as being in the modern 
style and well-proportioned. Its basic price is £486, which purchase tax 
increases to £689 12s. 6d., and the four-speed gearbox is an extra {9 18s. 4d., 
including tax. 
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SWITZERLAND'S LARGEST AND MOST ENCHANTING HOLIDAY REGION. 


Apply to Swiss National Tourist Office, 458-459, Strand, W.C.2, the Travel Agencies 
or to the Grisons Tourist Office, tzerland. 
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The Alpine GOLF CENTRE. 
Seasons: June-September/December-March 





Choose one of the BIG FOUR 


THE KULM ~- THE PALACE 
THE CARLTON - THE SUVRETTA 
The Four Leading Hotels 





PONTRESINA KRONENHOF 


The Grand Hotel of world renown, kept up to date 
since 1848 managed by the Proprietors: L. Gredig Family. 


= 
(5,770 ft.) near 
St. Moritz 
Incomparable situation in the heart of the Engadine. Charming summer resort in a 
pure Engadine style. Centre for excursions and mountaineering. Tennis, golf, trout- 
fishing, swimming, riding. Information and prospectus: Tourist Office, Celerina. 





SCUOL-TARASP -VUILPERA spa 4,000ft. 


Switzerland's top fashionable Alpine health resort. Cures for liver, bile and 
kidney troubles. 
The leading hotels: GRAND HOTEL AND KURHAUS, TARASP 
HOTELS WALDHAUS AND SCHWEIZERHOF, VULPERA. 
Cure treatments at the hoteis, own physicians. Golf, Tennis, Swimming pool, 





Orchestra. 


First-class family hotel. Quiet, sheltered 
situation. Own park, golf and tennis. 
Preferred by motorists (own garage). 
Manager: H. Bieri-Christen. 


CRESTA PALACE 











Hotels Beds all-incl. rates 

Hof Maran Golfhotel 100 24.— to 38.— 

Posthotel .. . 00 2R—two 450 

Raetia - 7 2—to 450 

Seehof te 110 22.— to 34.50 

Valsana oe 140 24.— to 38.— 

Beach—Golf— i Anita. 45 18.— to 28.— 
Minigolf—Fishing Cormenes «. 50 18.— to 28.— 
Central 50 18.— to 28.— 


Weisshorn Cable Airway 





Doily Daily 

Hotels Beds aall-incl. rates Hetels Beds all-incl. reves 
Furka Ps ‘ 35 18.— to 28.— Hof Arosa ... - % 7—wB— 
isla ... o ‘ © 18.— to 2.— Quelienhof... - 0 I7—0ot.— 
Merkur , ; 40 18.— to 28.— Gentiana ... - 8 I7—to5.— 
Suvretta... : 40 18.— to 28.— Obersee .. - 0 1I7.—03.— 
Alpina ie , 30 17.— wo 5.— Trauifer ... - 24 6—to21.— 
Bahnhof... r 30 17.— to 35.— Waldfrieden 16 16.— to 20.— 
Guardaval ... ? 2 i7.— tw 35.— Belmont garni © li—wos.— 
Hohe Promenade . 20 17.— to 3.— *(Room breakfast) 
Hold “a , 3 17—w3.— ' a 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 





Dull and uninteresting pebbles to the 
eyes of the uninitiated, but knowledge- 
able hands will lovingly transform 
those pebbles into brilliant gems. 
Who could dream that such precious 
beauty can be shaped from such un- 
promising material? 












And who but a craftsman could create a 
whisky as fine as Lang's Old Scotch from 
simple, natural ingredients? Years of skill 
goes into blending Lang's, into making 
it a rare pleasure for the palate. Always 
ask for 


LANGS 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Wbune them a’ 


Sole Proprietors:—LANG BROS. LTD., GLASGOW 








30 minutes’ car distance 
from Venice—Mestre 


LIDO DI 


ESOLO 


the world-famous beach 





Bathing Season : 
May to September 
250 Hotels and 
Boarding-Houses 


2,300 Furnished Apartments 
and Villas 


Four “ Fiat 500” cars 
will be drawn by lot among 
tourists 


Information from: 

Azienda Autonoma di S.T., 
Lido di Jesolo (Venezia) 

Ente Provinciale per il Turismo, 
San Marco 1253, Venezia 
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Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 

from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 

countries throughout the world. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 





TBW 142 





12 - 27 April 1961 
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Among the 
good 
things 
of 


life... 





Price 6/2d 





the ounce 


...in a world of change is the rare pleasure 

of enjoying a well-loved tobacco. Now, 

as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. 
For Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco —a rich 
and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of 
matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 


CRC I7A 
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..-@ modern city which 
retains links with 
a 2000 year- old - civilisation. 


The starting point for the 

Autostrade to the Lakes and Turin. 

Also the new 
“Autostrada del Sole” to Florence te! 
and the “Autostrada dei Fiori” i 
to Genova. 


INFORMATION: 





Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201 Regent Street London W. 1. 


Ente Provinciale peril Turismo, Via Caserotte 3, Milan, and all 
Travel Agencies. 
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It’s good to know that you can trust 
a name. Smiths ‘imperial’, the finest of 
fine watches, combine meticulous time- 
keeping and permanent dependability 
with superbly individual design. These 
watches are shockproof, have ‘Permalife’ 
unbreakable mainsprings, anti-magnetic 
and temperature compensated balance 
springs, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed. There are jewelled models 
in the wide Smiths range from 51/- 
to £63.10.0. Your Jeweller will help you 
to choose. 
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1.803 

Lady's 17 jewel 9 ct. gold 
watch with integral gold 
bracelet. £29.0.0 


a, 


1.502 
19 jewel shockproof 
model: 9 ct. gold snap back 
case. £25.7.6. 
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SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 
Sectric House, London N.W.2. Showrooms : 179 Great Portiand Street, W./. 
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The most handsome 
Sports Coats are in 


DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN TWEED 


No mechanically produced tweed can equal 
the charm of Donegal handwoven fabrics. 
Many have a distinctive irregular fleck; all 
are in subtle colours taken from the beautiful 
Irish countryside. 

To identify Donegal Handwoven Tweed, 
look for its exclusive Mark. Make sure you 
see it on the cloth, and on the label in the 
garment. Then you know you are buying 
genuine Donegal HAANDWOVEN Tweed—by far 
the smartest for town or country. 
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DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN 
el=t- 4a) ge Gxehinive 
Ko l-Jahdhalor-aleolammm t-te. 













Issued by the 
Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
Association Lid., Donegal, Ireland. 


The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 














The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


Neen ANN 
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QUEEN ANNE 














a pleasure ;_ t 
which can’t 
be shared... 


It's no good making cod's eyes at your neighbour. His 
binoculars are not for borrowing. Racecourse etiquette demands you 
bring your own, and among all the best people it's 
usually a pair of Ross. The model illustrated is the Ross Solaross 


binocular, which costs only £19.9.9. 





More than a dozen other models include 
suitable glasses for every 
outdoor activity from steeplechasing 

to motor racing. Dealers 
everywhere stock Ross binoculars, 

ask yours for a copy of 
‘Choosing and using binoculars’ 


or write to us. 


ROSS 


Lconeen. 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4. 





—Thi iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
Santy ete ig Aes ee Fe eeuian tuemed ett oe way of Trade onsen at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
‘disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 











MARY TUDOR WRITHEN KNOP 
Maker’s mark a crescent enclosing a mullet 


London 1656 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 

2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.: 
Telephone & Telegrams: WHitehall 7140 
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RIVIERA OF PALMS 


Sea bathing from April to October 
Wonderful sandy beach bordered by a promenade 
with luxuriant gardens and palms 
120 hotels and boarding houses of all classes 
Sports and social events 


Folklore — Dancing 


Information from : 


Finale Ligure - Tel. 6032-63088 


FINALE LIGURE 


Azienda di Soggiorno e Turismo 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 








TELEPHONE: 
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BROCHURE AND SELF. 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 











Bernese Oberiand 
Boxes at 
F. Borter, owner. 


WENGEN PALACE HOTEL 


Leading Hotel in the Jungfrau region. Magnificent holiday aside 
the road. Lauterbrunnen—elegant swimming-pool. 
Tennis courts—centre of excursions — Orchestra. Dancing 








MERLIGEN 


watersport, tennis, private park. 


HOTEL BEATUS 


6 miles from Interlaken. 120 beds. Leading first-class house on lakeshore. ee eee 
Own beach, 


P. Joss-Balmer. 





WENGEN 


inclusive rates from 


HOTEL | EIGER 


Fam jet ition centre. Comfortable rooms with wonderful view. ~ "oO. all- 
ily-Hotel, qu oe ae a 











GRINDELWALD 
GRAND HOTEL REGINA 


Ist class. Private heated swimming-pool. 
Beautifully set in own large grounds. 

















The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 


represents the cumulative blending experience 


of five generations of the Gloag family 


in direct succession since 1800. 


To test the fine quality try it neat. = 


If you have any difficulty about supplies, 
a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
beeen, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~-WHISKY 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 




















An announcement of 
your daughter’s 
forthcoming marriage 
can now be. made in 


“Tatler 


BRITAIN’S LEADING SOCIETY JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Attractively displayed on a page entitled 
FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, this new service 
begins with the issue of April 12. The rate is 
one guinea per line. Send your announcement 
to: Miss D. Carding, The Tatler, 
Ingram House, John Adam Street, 

» W.C.2. 








Registered as a 


Saturday, April 8, 1961. 
Gordon 





Printed in England by Martiet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old yf ~y~ London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at c office of The Illustrated London 


ission im the United Kingdom and ine Post. 


Newspaper transm 1° Canada by Magaz 
don and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, WA. Christchurch, Wellington, iededon 





ind Guned 


gee Sam t08- Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
tage pard at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 
inedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart. Tasmania. 
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Inside story 
reveals why 
Firestone 
are 
safest 

and best 


To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread you owe road 
grip and all that goes with it—braking, cornering, road holding. 
But for the rest of the Firestone story—/ook inside ! 

Here’s the big difference. It’s the body of a Firestone tyre 
that stands the road shocks, that takes the big stresses, that 
gives you your comfortable ride. 

Over the years this is where the biggest improvements have 
taken place, so that your new Firestone can be relied upon for 
extra mileage, comfort, strength and safety. 60 years of tyre 
experience are here inside every Firestone tyre today! 


Feel safer—be safer—on 
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1 THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE | 
TREAD DESIGN, with thousands : 
of scientifically angled gripping 
edges, is quiet-running, road- 
hugging and long-wearing. 


2 SPECIALIZED 


RUBBER COMPOUNDS 

At least ten different rubber com- ; 
pounds go into each Firestone tyre / 
... each one designed for a different / 
part of the tyre to do a specific job ; 
in the best possible way. 4 


3 UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 


The specially designed safety liner 
in Firestone tubeless tyres gives the / 
best available protection against ; 
punctures because it tends to hold : 
the puncturing object and does not / 
explode as does an inner tube. If / 
air loss occurs, it is slow and safe. 4 


4 TENSIONED CORD 


All fabric used in Firestone tyres ; 
undergoes an exclusive safety- / 
tensioning process whereby the :‘ 
cord is heat-stretched and then ‘ 
bonded to the ply rubber. This gives 
tyres that are strong, cool-running / 
and long-wearing. 
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5 EXCLUSIVE NYLON 


MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 

Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a ; 
chafer made of single-strand (mono- 
filament) heavy-duty nylon woven } 
into an abrasion-resistant chafer | 
which prevents air seepage. 





The 
Spring time 
of Life 





Help us to disperse the clouds 
in children’s lives, and fulfil for 
them the promise of Spring. 


This voluntary society has nearly 
5,000 children (including spas- 
tics, diabetics and maladjusted) 
now in its care. 
DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


; OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON S.€.!! 








WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 
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THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
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More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people . .. women as well as men. 


They regard it as a medium unequalled 
in its power to reinforce an institu- 
tional campaign and promote sales of 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


high quality merchandise and services 
. - whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 
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M/V “ ELK” on Acceptance Trials 


D O WwW S | J J for British Railways Southern Region 


7 ; ‘noi 
Tl march across great waters like @ queen, 


I whom so many wisdoms helped to make; 
O ve the uncruddled billows of seas green 
rl , rer yy ; 7 ” 
j } j Ai the hubb r d Achy a at 1h wake 
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BROOKE MARINE LTD 


Established 1874 


Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications up to 420 ft. Overall Length 


PASSENGER/CARGO VESSELS BARGES AND DREDGERS CUSTOMS, FIRE, POLICE AND MINESWEEPERS AND SALVAGE CRAFT 
TRAWLERS AND WHALE CATCHERS TANKERS AND COLLIERS AMBULANCE LAUNCHES PILOT VESSELS AND TUGS 

PATROL AND GUNBOATS MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS REFRIGERATED AND CABLE SHIPS LIGHTSHIPS 

MINERAL RECOVERY VESSEI DRY CARGO VESSELS RESEARCH AND SURVEY SHIPS FAST FERRIES AND COASTERS 


SHIPYARDS: LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Lowestoft 1880 (6 Lines) Telegrams: “‘ Brookcraft " Lowestoft 











